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Professional Ethics 


CARMON ROSS. 
Past President, PSEA and President, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


It is rather significant to 
be permitted to address 
this important organiza- 
tion of school directors 
of our State in a dual 
capacity, as it were. As 
the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Assn. 
with its 63,000 members I 
have had recent contacts 
and experiences which 
have prompted a place on 
this program; as the ad- 
ministrative head of one 
of the institutions that train and educate teachers 
for our schools I am also able to sense many 
other implications that arise from a discussion of 
Professional Ethics. To this dual capacity I 
might add a third—that of a recent superin- 
tendent of schools, which position has enabled 
me for more than a quarter of century to ob- 
serve the experiences and the relationships that 
concern teachers, administrators, and school 
boards. While I do not assume or presume to 
speak with authority, I can at least speak with 
sympathy and, I hope, with some understanding 
of what has been euphoniously called on the 
program—“professional ethics.” 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to 
preach or to moralize. And yet we can hardly 
enter upon a discussion of professional ethics 
without at least reminding ourselves that it 
concerns the human relationships between 
teachers and their employers, the school di- 
rectors of Pennsylvania. In the points of com- 
mon understanding that I shall attempt to 
develop, we cannot overlook the constant ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule of Conduct, or 
professional conduct, that should always actuate 
the relationship between teacher and school 
board member and school boards. I need not 
temind you that the teachers of this State and 
of nearly all other states, have a code of pro- 
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* Address delivered, before the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association Forum, Education Building, Harris- 
burg, Pa., February 6, 1935. 


fessional ethics which governs their relations, 
not only to each other, but to school boards as 
well. The 13th section of this code calls for 
loyalty to school boards in these words: 

“It is the duty of every member of the pro- 

fession in a school system to recognize the 

legal authority of the board of directors and 
to be loyal to its policies established in ac- 
cordance therewith.” 

In addition to this direct relationship between 
teacher and director, this same code of ethics 
has very definite injunctions on the matter of 
appointments and promotions, which if strictly 
followed by teachers, superintendents, and 
school boards, would remove a very large pro- 
portion of the misunderstandings which affect 
the selection and retention of teachers. In this 
same code of ethics teachers are enjoined 
against political activity and political assess- 
ments, while section six gives the plain and 
emphatic command that “A teacher should 
never violate a contract.” 

The immediate reason for this discussion to- 
day is to quicken the employers of teachers in 
this State with a sense of responsibility in ar- 
riving at some common understandings with 
teachers as to what should be reasonable tenure 
for teachers. This, of course, is not a new 
problem, but it has been tremendously intensi- 
fied by the economic conditions of the past five 
years, a situation, which, by the way, should 
have protected teachers, in the security of their 
positions, instead of throwing thousands of them 
out of their positions in spite of the fact that 
their services were as necessary as ever. My 
own candid opinion is that school directors will 
want to correct this evil when they know and 
appreciate how serious, how vicious, how ruin- 
ous, and how widespread the practice of dis- 
missing teachers has been in spite of the spirit 
of the continuing contract. 

In the spring of 1933 it was found that among 
1416 districts of the fourth class reporting to 
our State Association, 772, or over half of these, 
discharged all their teachers! Out of 15 second- 
class districts reporting, 10, or 66% dismissed 
all their teachers! Out of 113 third-class dis- 
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tricts reporting, 65 or 574%%2% dismissed all 
teachers! It is, therefore, quite evident that it 
is putting it very mildly to say that at least 
one third of all the school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania practiced “blanket dismissals” in 1933. 
The situation in this current year has been 
somewhat better. In a meager report made 
during the past few months, 23 districts out of 
60 reporting, dismissed all their teachers, or 
1,007. There were in these 60 districts 3142 
teachers. Of these approximately 5% were not 
re-employed at all. This evidence is very 
fragmentary but it substantiates other data. The 
record for the year shows a smaller number of 
“blanket dismissals,” but more flagrant cases. 
In a day when we are told on all sides that 
there is a surplus of teachers, we are surprised 
to learn that there have actually been 5,000 
brand new teachers employed in the State—a 
larger number of new entrants than usually 
employed in the days of prosperity. This is in 
spite of the unusually odd spectacle that there 
are about 600 fewer teachers in Pennsylvania 
this year than last. This would indicate that 
5,500 teachers lost their jobs last year and were 
not re-employed. The figures also show that 
of the new teachers, 1,830 of them through 
varinus ways and means had managed to come 
back into teaching after having been out of the 


profession for a long period of time. Is it any 
wonder that in the face of such practices of the 
wholesale dismissals of teachers contrary to 
the real spirit of the law that teachers should 
become concerned, worried, discouraged, and 


in many cases literally rebellious? The situ- 
ation indeed must be bad when one of the 
major political parties is willing to insert in 
its platform that it stands for greater and safer 
security for teachers. At Washington and here 
in Harrisburg they are talking, and rightly so, 
about social security for old age and for the 
unemployed. It might not be amiss to include 


some security for the finest and most important | 


social servants we have—the teachers of the 
State. 

Time is not available even to enumerate some 
of the flagrant and fragrant cases where teachers 
have been summarily dismissed as a body with- 
out so much as an opportunity to accept the 
positions at lower salaries. Everywhere in this 
and other states we find examples of teachers 
dismissed for political reasons; dropped be- 
cause they were not residents of the com- 
munity; teachers making way for those cheaper 
and inexperienced; and, of course, teachers 
dropped because of the abolishment of positions 
in order to practice economy. We find that 
teachers have been dropped for party and 
factional divisions in school boards and for 
petty local reasons, to hire relatives, friends, 
and former teachers of influence in the com- 
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munity. In many cases the excuse that salarie 
had to be cut in order to reduce school taxa 
has been merely a plausible pretext to employ 
others. I need not tell you that these dis 
missals have been not only cruel to teacher 
but extremely harmful to the welfare of chil 
dren for whom the schools are supposed tj 
exist. The efficiency of teachers has bee 
crippled and their morale destroyed. This hap 
had its effects upon children who not on) ‘ 
suffer by this wholesale turnover of teacher}. 
but are also impressed with the poor example 
of citizenship shown by those who should stan‘) 
out as the exemplars of good citizenship con} 
duct. In addition to breaking down the moral, 
of the teachers in service, and the dangers tha 
must follow a lack of stabilization amon 
teachers, we have the unwholesome effect upof 
the recruiting of teacher material for the futureh 


We need the best possible talent we can drav} * 


upon to become teachers. Surely the outlooh: 
of uncertain tenure and mediocre pay is nop: 
conducive to an attraction of the kind of perf 
son we need in our institutions for building: 
teachers for the schools of the State. 
the role of leadership that teachers should hav 
cannot be encouraged or developed by the in} 
security to which teachers are being constantly 
subjected. : 

I would not for an instant have the schodp 
directors of the State think that I do not hav 
a lively and sympathetic appreciation of th 
difficult economic situation in which the dif 
rectors have found themselves during the p 
few years. Hundreds of school districts hav 
been under the stern necessity of curtailing 
their expenditures through the process of rep 
ducing salaries. But teachers have appreciatei} 
this and when appealed to have been reason: ' 
able. It was not necessary to dismiss teacher} 
wholesale without re-employing them in orde}- 
to economize. In fact, school boards could re 
duce salaries without dismissing  teache 
wholesale if done within the statutory periodf 
School boards were and are amply protecte(f 
in the matter of salaries and in the right th 
dismiss teachers for incompetence. No on 
would gainsay the right of a school board t 
discharge a teacher if her work were not sati 
factory. But it is likewise equally true thap 
the great majority of the teachers discharge} 
were not discharged because of incompetence} 
Too many of the teachers dropped have beerp 
teachers of successful experience and with th 
fine testimony of their professional leaders} 
The difficulty has been that untrained laymetf 
serving as directors have taken it upon them> 
selves to pass professional judgment in a field> 
in which they are not generally qualified tp 
do so. ‘| 

I think we are willing to admit that thef 
matter of tenure for teachers is a problem of 
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importance. We have debated this 
question for many years back and we have 
“Pimade many efforts to solve the problem. There 
are those who think that tenure for teachers 
makes for indifference and slothfulness. There 
is no evidence to show that tenure laws of 
themselves make teachers inefficient. On the 
other hand, something must be done to prevent 
} the low morale of teachers due to insecurity. 
} Teachers cannot do their best work if they must 
‘f be constantly on guard against sudden and 
“Preckless discharge. We ask teachers to teach 
young people how to think, but we would 
‘paralyze teachers with indecision by dangling 
‘} the sword of Damocles over their heads. Some- 
Hone has well said that “tenure is foundational 
to security for the teacher and to freedom of 
“teaching.” 
| There are at least four steps that must be 
taken to bring about reasonably safe and con- 
‘tinuous tenure for teachers. First, we must 
\P present this practice of wholesale dismissal and 
Pits paralyzing effects, to the great public that 
‘believes in public education. The power of 
Hpublic opinion focused on this critical problem 
Vin the daily lives of teachers is bound to bring 
i ‘about a correction. I believe in the judgment 
mand fair play of the people in a matter that 
oncerns the welfare of their schools and their 
hildren. ; 
In the second place, school directors must 


i develop among themselves the same type of 
.phuman relationships with their teachers that 
f »physicians, lawyers, and preachers have among 


‘themselves. This is the day of codes and fair 
‘practice agreements. Why not a code of ethics 
‘P among school directors? The development of 
"a code would make a piece of fine constructive 
} work for this organization. What should be 
)the nature of your rélationship towards your 
‘} employees—the teachers of your children? May 
‘| I be rash enough to suggest merely a few items 
‘Poof this suggested Golden Rule or Articles of 


1. Employ teachers on merit, only, rather 
han on the basis of patronage or favor 
2. Support teachers in the performance of 
duty 
..[. 3 Dismiss a teacher only when it is best for 
~~ the school and community 
' 4 Dismiss a teacher only after a fair hearing 
» 5. Give teachers sufficient notice of their re- 
fF election or dismissal 
6. Give teachers good working conditions 
' 7. Encourage teachers to be loyal to their 
“Pp superintendents 
» 8. Urge teachers to grow professionally 
> 9. Wherever there is a _ superintendent, 
‘teachers should be appointed and dismissed 
/upon his recommendation, only 
» 10. Refrain from discussing teachers in public 
jor before school children 
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11. Keep informed, but do not meddle 

12. Believe in a decent standard of living for 
teachers, in keeping with the importance and 
dignity of the service 

13. Do not belittle the teaching profession 

14. A contract is sacred in spirit as well as in 
the letter of the law. It is more than a scrap 
of paper 

15. The school must serve children first and 
expediency last 

These brief articles of belief and behavior 
can readily be condensed into the homely 
phrasing of David Harum’s definition of the 
horse trader’s code of ethics—“Do unto the 
other feller as you would he do to you, but do 
it first.” 

The third step is the need for the divorce- 
ment of the purely professional aspects of ad- 
ministering a system of schools from the purely 
control aspects. It is futile to talk of profes- 
sional ethics or even security of position with- 
out a clear cut understanding and distinction 
between these two functions. The chief busi- 
ness of directors should be the formulation of 
general policies, the direction and control of 
fiscal matters, provisions for and care of the 
physical plant, and the selection and employ- 
ment of well trained and experienced profes- 
sional leadership. The last is, undoubtedly, the 
most important function, especially in com- 
munities large enough to make professional 
leadership possible. This step naturally brings 
to the front the matter of a different type of 
school unit which will make it possible to se- 
cure a type of professional leadership which, I 
am convinced, would almost instantly eliminate 
in a large measure the constant and irritating 
source of trouble from the wholesale dismissals 
of teachers and other misunderstandings. Our 
investigations indicate that in communities in 
which professional leadership is fostered and 
respected, the difficulties in the matter of the 
employment and retention of teachers are con- 
siderably less common. The best proof of this 
is the fact that while over 60% of the large 
districts practiced blanket dismissal, invariably 
all the teachers were re-employed at a changed 
salary, whereas in the smaller districts blanket 
dismissal very frequently was followed by the 
failure to re-employ either all or a large pro- 
portion of the teachers. Without in any way 
advocating or opposing in this discussion a 
better type of unit for organization and ad- 
ministrative purposes, I desire to suggest that 
permanency of position has a very definite re- 
lationship to the size of the sehool district and 
the extent to which a school board encourages 
and follows real professional leadership which 
is entrusted with purely professional matters 
and particularly the selection and appointment 
of the most important factors in the system, 
namely, the teachers. 
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The fourth step is the passage of legislation 
which will guarantee reasonable tenure to 
teachers. The time has come for teachers, 
directors, and superintendents to cooperate in 
the formulation of such a law. The three groups 
should make an honest effort to find out what 
are the divergent points of views and differ- 
ences. The principle that must actuate such 
an effort should be the ultimate welfare of the 
school children. Teachers and directors must 
be willing to subordinate their own petty per- 
sonal views. Wars and great political disputes 
are frequently ended around the conference 
table. The Constitution of the United States 
was the product of several great compromises. 
Is it possible that teachers and employers can- 
not arrive at a common understanding which 
may mark a solution to the problem of tenure 
for teachers? I realize very well that no tenure 
law has been devised or ever will be devised 
that cannot be circumvented. The only way 
to make such a tenure law sound, workable, 
and fool-proof is to develop common. under- 
standing first. This'can be done only through 
the willingness of the interested groups to 
unite on common essentials. I am not particu- 
larly concerned about the form and nature of 
such legislation. Whether it takes the form of 
Civil Service as advocated by our State Edu- 
cation Association, or whether it be a thorough- 
going tenure bill with teeth in it that puts a 
school board and superintendent on trial ve- 
fore the State Superintendent or before some 
judicial body, is not my immediate concern. I 
am, however, concerned with the fact that_we 
do it working together and that we do it very 
promptly in the interests of all the parties con- 
cerned. I am firmly convinced that we can 
never forcibly impose this desired legislation 
without having constant irritation and con- 
flicts. It must be a piece of cooperative en- 
deavor. 

The depression that has brought this issue to 
the front may pave the way for a sound solu- 
tion of the difficult task of providing not only 
security and safety for teachers but a more 
competent and more confident teacher of youth. 





Schools in the Story of Culture 


“Schools in the Story of Culture” 
of articles reproduced with a study outline for 
the use of classes in the social studies in high 
schools and colleges, classes in the history of 


is a series 


education in teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and study groups of teachers and other 
citizens. The publication is issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and may be obtained 
for 25c per single copy or with discount on 
larger quantities. 
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The above cut pictures one of the prize win- 
ning posters in the high school class of the 1934 
American Legion Auxiliary memorial poppy 
poster contest. This year’s contest has been 
announced by the American Legion Auxiliary. 
The rules of the contest may be obtained from 
Mrs. Whit Y. MacHugh, Afton, New York, who 
is chairman of National Poppy Committee. 





New Deal Reviewed in Radio Program 


On March 4, the second anniversary of the 
inauguration of President Roosevelt, a review 
of the first two years of the Administration's 
activities will be given in a two-hour radio 
program by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Under the title, Of the People, By the People, 
For the People, from 2:30-4:30 p. m., cabinet 
members and New Deal officials will give a 
first-hand account of the current problems fac- 
ing every branch of the three-part government, 
executive, legislative, and judicial. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
is cooperating in the endeavor. 


School principals and superintendents are 
asked to cooperate by dismissing their classes 
in civics and government during the time of 
the broadcast, so that students may learn how 
the administration, the Congress, and the Su- 
preme Court function, directly from those mak- 
ing contemporary history. Columbia’s School 
of the Air program, heard daily by an estimated 
two million school children, will be cancelled 
for the day. 
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Leisure Challenges The School’ 


MABEL DODGE HOLMES 
Head of English Department, Kensington High School, Philadelphia 


The status of leisure is transformed. That is 
the assumption with which any discussion of 
the uses of leisure must begin. 

Once—not so long ago—leisure was a rare 
and precious thing. The hard-driven toiler 
pondered long on how to spend the precious 
holiday hours of Labor Day or Easter Monday. 
On Sunday only could he rejoice in the sight 
of the winter sunlight or taste summer’s joys 
by an excursion to some beauty spot. Apart 
from such brief interludes, life was work, and 
there was work for all and more than all. 

In those golden days the eager graduate, be- 
wildered at the multiplicity of doors to be un- 
locked with the magic key of his diploma, had 
but to make his choice and enter. High school 
and college were the avenues that led upward 
to higher occupational altitudes, levels on which 
could be enjoyed the treasured leisure that 
made possible life as well as livelihood. The 
lawyer, the teacher, the writer, the physician, 
the clergyman lived in a world of books and 
theatres, music and pictures and travel. The 
office worker of high or low degree shared to 
some extent the same privileges and amenities. 
It was the sad uneducated, doomed to labor 
endlessly in mill or store or mine, who spent 
his non-working hours in sordid care for mere 
material comforts or in an exhausted sleep. 

Something—be it technology, br the depres- 
sion, or the alphabetical efficiency of the New 
Deal—has changed all this. Leisure is no 
longer precious; it is the thing of which every- 
body, except the school teacher, has the most. 
It is all to what the graduate, fearful now 
rather than eager, has to look forward. Com- 
mencement is too often the end rather than 
the beginning of work. 

Now, of this leisure, there are two kinds. 
There is the leisure due to shortened hours of 
work and a diminished number of working 
days. This, we are told, is the consummation 
devoutly wished by the engineers of the NRA. 
Such a condition of leisure implies an income 
sufficient to finance some of the avocations 
presumably to be pursued by the leisurely. But 
in our precarious time the implication of the 
word is too often an enforced idleness, the 
leisure that brings with it the empty purse. 

It is this second type of leisure that flings 
the challenge to the school. 

For it is an easy matter, comparatively, to 


* Winning article in the leisure challenges the school 
division of the State Teachers Magazine contest. 


cultivate in impressionable boys and girls the 
taste for the cultural amenities that a weekly 
stipend can procure. The challenge in this con- 
nection lies not in the more abundant leisure, 
but in the competition of the merely time-filling 
amusements that seem adequate to an untrained 
taste. To discriminate between the cheap and 
the artistic in the theatre; to appreciate the 
really valuable and discard the merely popular 
best-sellers; to discern the almost invisible line 
between sentiment and sentimentality in verse; 
to know the right moment at which to turn off 
the radio; to eschew the confession magazines 
and enjoy the better periodicals; to avoid mis- 
taking fifty miles an hour on a concrete high- 
way for communion with nature in her visible 
forms; to refuse to identify conversation with 
the telling of risque stories in dull series or to 
depend upon bridge for the absence of either— 
these are the lessons in taste that conditions 
today surrounding our young people make a 
necessary, if incidental, part of any curriculum. 
Any teacher of experience can recall the days 
when to impart such lessons seemed a sufficient 
achievement. 

Even now, surveying the human material 
with which the depression (and a 100 per cent 
promotion policy) has filled the lower grades 
of a city high school, that same teacher may 
be pardoned for thinking the inculcation of even 
such rudiments of good taste a herculean task. 
Betty will continue to chew gum over her “Not- 
So-True Confessions” through all her leisure 
hours; Jimmie will regale his “girl friend,” 
when he stops speeding to wait for a traffic 
light, with the latest racy anecdote; and for 
both a party will consist of gin, jazz, and jitters. 
It is the combination of the Jims and Bettys 
with the whirling complexity of modern amuse- 
ment patterns that constitutes one challenge of 
leisure to the school, a challenge threatening 
enough, yet one that, nevertheless, can be met. 

It can be met; our leisured and employed 
young folk will have had developed in them, 
during their high school years, some beginnings 
of cultivated taste. It is not the improvement 
of these fortunate few that flings the gage be- 
fore the schoolhouse door. For, in four years 
or less, much of the busy high school popu- 
lation will be leisured and unemployed—lei- 
sured and penniless. What shall be done to 
train them for a life in which they can buy 
neither books nor cars, movie tickets nor radio 
tubes? The graduates under consideration are 
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not the starving and threadbare destitute; they 
are the potential stenographers, mechanics, 
teachers, engineers, salesmen, fed and clothed 
and sheltered, to be sure, under a parental or 
fraternal roof, but eating out their hearts in 
idleness while they feel their craft slipping 
away from their finger tips or oozing out of 
their brains. 

In such a leisure one can keep his soul alive 
only if he has endless resources within himself. 
It is with these resources that the school, if it 
is to justify its existence, must provide its 
graduates. It must not merely equip them 
with a vocation, not merely endow them with 
taste for the fine and noble. It must fill their 
mental storehouse with an imperishable stock 
of contentment, of imagination, of humor, of 
inventiveness, of ability to make something out 
of nothing and the best out of everything. 
These exiles from felicity must, in the absence 
of Arden’s brooks, find their books in the roll- 
ing wheels that thunder past their door, in the 
roof-tops over which, perhaps, they sit for 
hours gazing, in the closed, enigmatic faces of 
the passing throng—all this, of course, if the 
public library is so far away as to require car- 
fare. They must see drama in the lives of 
their acquaintances; they must watch the 
greatest of all artists paint the sky at sunset, 
etching against it a tracery of spires or chim- 
ney pots; they must rejoice in the master crafts- 
manship of the spring in “building her house,” 
in costuming her children; they must listen, 
thrilled, to the “ditties of no tone” for which 
no orchestra is needed. 

To train “the inward eye that is the bliss of 
solitude”; to make quickly perceptive of things 
unseen the mind of the boy or girl who has 
been taught hitherto only the practical things 
of every day; to equip the student, too often 


dependent on his teacher for inspiration, to 
keep his own mind alive and his own hands 
efficient while he waits for his turn to come— 
this is the task that confronts the school. 

The graduate of the school that meets the 
challenge will know what to do with an en- 
forced leisure. The stenographer trained to 
staying power will take dictation daily from 
her father, and, if she has no typewriter, will 
transcribe her notes in longhand. The future 
teacher, practicing the patience and control that 
she must some day exemplify before her pupils, 
will make hypothetical lesson plans for ima- 
ginary classes; the mechanic-to-be can find 
plenty about the house or car to tinker at. Any 
or all of them can keep a diary; some few can 
write—and leisure is God’s gift to poets and 
dreamers. Perhaps the engineer must tum 
farmer, the teacher change to coil-winder, the 
office girl become a waitress. If they have 
within them humor and adaptability, they will 
suffer these metamorphoses with not too bad 
a grace. And to the resourceful all things are 
resources. 


To train a wilful and undernourished gener- 
ation so that they shall be at once patient and 
resourceful, at the same time imaginative and 
controlled, not only contented but vitally wide- 
awake and energetic; to develop in the crude 
youth that passes through its doors the power to 
see in leisure, even unwanted leisure, an op- 
portunity, and the wisdom to know what to do 
with it—such is the school’s responsibility; such 
is the gage of combat that lies upon the thresh- 
old. 

All of which means that the teacher who does 
not wish to be accessory-after-the-fact to the 
creation of a generation of idlers will have less 
(if any) leisure than ever! 
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Public Health Nursing in the Health and Physical 
Education Program of a County Unit 


MARY B. HULSIZER 
Director of School Nursing and Instructor in School Hygiene, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


If a health and physical education program 
} in the county unit is to progress from the point 
of view of public health nursing, it will be 
_ necessary for boards of education, departments 
of health, and private nursing organizations to 
employ as well qualified public health nurses 
as possible, to provide education-in-service for 
; all members of the nursing staff, and to select 
» supervisors who have had adequate nursing 
training, education, and experience in public 
health nursing and educational supervision to 
work with the nursing staff, the school per- 
_ sonnel, and the community. 

In a recent survey of public health nursing 
administration and practice which was con- 
ducted by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing and published by the Common- 
wealth Fund, it was found that the quality of 
the nursing service rendered appears to be 
positively correlated with the preparation of 
the nurse for her work. Therefore those 
agencies, particularly boards of education, em- 
ploying public health nurses should clearly de- 
; fine the qualifications to be required of nurses 
who are to be appointed to public health nurs- 
ing positions, such as school nurse. 


If a graduate nurse wants to enter the public 
health nursing field, she should prepare herself 
especially for this work, theoretically and 
practically. It is entirely possible today for a 
graduate nurse to prepare for public health 
nursing as there are over twenty universities 
and colleges in the United States which give 
courses in public health, public health nursing, 
and health education. 

The committee responsible for the recent 
survey of public health nursing makes the fol- 
lowing one of its major recommendations 
(page 19)—“that all public health nursing 
agencies provide for: or improve their present 
facilities for educational supervision and for a 
continuous staff educational program, since it 
is evident that such facilities must at present 
be looked upon as the chief source of profes- 
sional education in the field of public health 
nursing in the United States.” 

Though all phases of school nursing are im- 
portant to the health of children and must be 
given a certain amount of attention, I believe 
the school nurse should emphasize the con- 
Structive health educational aspects of the 


* Address before Health Education 
Harrisburg Convention of PSEA. 


Round Table at 


health service program. Dr. Thomas Gordon 
Bennett in his recent doctor’s dissertation, “A 
Health Program for the Children of a County” 
states, “the health program of the school should 
be definitely and fundamentally educational in 
its nature and scope.” (page 13) 

The well qualified public health nurse work- 
ing in the public schools will teach the mean- 
ing of healthful living to those with whom she 
comes in contact—pupils, teachers, parents—as 
the occasion arises. For instance, in the health 
office, it is no longer enough for the nurse to 
apply iodine to a wound or bind it up as a first 
aid measure, only. She must teach the pupil, 
provided the wound is a simple one and he is 
old enough, the reason for aseptic technic, how 
to make a cotton swab, how to apply iodine to 
the wound himself, and likewise how to band- 
age it and what, if anything, he himself should 
continue to do to help take care of the injury. 
Many such experiences are happening to pupils 
all day long and the well qualified nurse uses 
each opportunity to teach children either in- 
dividually or in groups how to take care of 
themselves. Nurses as well as teachers should 
help children to learn to carry their own re- 
sponsibilities. In the past nurses have been 
too prone to do for their charges instead of 
teaching them how to do for themselves. 

“The school day is filled with valuable ez- 
periences and incidents relating to the general 
welfare of the child, which provide excellent 
opportunities for teaching—health teaching, if 
you wish. The school nurse, or the teacher of 
physical education, or the school physician, or 
the homeroom teacher cannot alone insure this 
teaching. There must be cooperation. True, 
responsibility for the health activities must be 
centralized, but school administrators, janitors, 
and teachers alike must do their share. 

“The tremendous emphasis placed on health 
education among the public health groups dur- 
ing the past decade has resulted in the develop- 
ment of more educationally-minded school 
physicians and school nurses. It seems time 
that the schoolmen, the administrators, and 
the teachers should make active plans toward 
becoming. more public-health minded. The 
only successful school health program is one 
in which the administrator, the teacher, the 
physician, and the nurse are working together 
in friendly cooperation.” (The University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, page 
98) 
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Teaching Dull Pupils 
W. A. HERR 
Principal, Harman Junior High School, Hazleton 


There was a time when the average teacher 
regarded herself as a judge whose chief func- 
tion was to pass judgment upon the perform- 
ances of pupils. If the achievement in the 
mind of the teacher was satisfactory, John 
passed on among the chosen; if not, he plodded 
on eventually to be cast out, not always for- 
tunately to outer darkness. He often located a 
type of vocation in which he found satisfaction 
in work he could do. 


The modern teacher accepts the challenge of 
the dull pupil. Not that she hopes to bring all 
pupils to the same level of accomplishment. In 
fact, the more nearly instruction is adapted to 
the needs of the individuals in a group of 
pupils, the more widely will they differ in ac- 
complishment at the end of a period of in- 
struction than they did at the beginning. With 
instruction and a school program adapted to 
their needs, dull pupils will often rise to levels 
of accomplishment which would ordinarily be 
considered impossible. When teachers take the 
trouble to inquire why Henry does not read as 
well as a pupil of his age should, much is added 
to the body of knowledge of pedagogy. Un- 
fortunately every problem of learning is not 
solved for the dull pupil by the correction of 
physical defects though aided much thereby. 


In order that pupils may the more readily 
receive a program of studies and teaching 
techniques suited to their ability to learn, the 
practice of classifying pupils into groups has 
sprung up. Various measures of learning 
ability help in this classification. The classi- 
fication of itself will not be helpful unless 
teaching practices and content of the curricu- 
lum are both adapted to the ability of the group. 
In the upper grades special talent among dull 
pupils should be discovered and developed. Un- 
fortunately the means of discovering special 
talent has not yet become an item in the budget 
of school expenditure which the public sees fit 
to demand. It has been demonstrated, for ex- 
ample, that superior ability in drawing may 
accompany any degree of general intelligence 
from very superior to very inferior. The same 
is not true of achievement in arithmetic and 
reading, however. 


A great deal of effort is being made in many 
centers to analyze causes of poor progress in 
learning to read. Techniques have been built 
up to discover some of these as well as to test 
out remedial procedures to determine the ex- 
tent of improvement they produce. The modern 
teacher is acquainted with these studies. She 
sees the problems of the dull pupils in the light 
of them. The results of studies and attempts 


to aid pupils to improve become a fascinating> 
task. When progress of the pupil is apparent® 
Such re§ 
sults are secured only by careful planning off 
the content and analysis of the learning steps. : 
The significant only must be chosen and pre-— 


the teacher has reason to be joyful. 


sented step by step, remembering that the limit 


paratively low for the dull pupil. 
Dull pupils learn by specifics, that is, detail 
by detail. 


different type to another with little or no in- 
struction. 


vals for dull pupils than fdr bright. The ave- 
nues of approach for learning by dull pupils 
must be varied. Such opportunity for physical 
activity and manipulation must be _ present. 
Learning steps must contain smaller doses than 
for bright children. The approaches in teach- 


ing a new idea or concept must be varied and — 


many. 

In developing skill and facility in such tech- 
niques the schools of today accept the challenge 
of the dull pupil. With an objective profes- 


sional point of view the teacher has learned, § 
through frequent modification of approach and 


infinite patience, the mode of teaching which 
does not leave the dull child hopeless. 





Pennsylvania Historical Association 


A program of interest to teachers and stu- 
dents of American history is being arranged 
for a joint meeting in Pittsburgh on April 19 
and 20 of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Sixth Annual History Con- 
ference sponsored by the history department 
and the Extension Division of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Honorable Robert M. Ewing of 
Pittsburgh is general chairman; Franklin F. 
Holbrook, director of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, is secretary of the conm- 
mittee on local arrangements; and Alfred P. 
James, professor of history in the University 
of Pittsburgh, is in charge of the program. 





Graduation Program Suggestions 


The Division of Publications of the National 
Education Association has developed a special 
packet on commencement programs of the stu- 
dent participation type. This packet can be 
secured for the cost price of 50 cents from the 
Division of Publications, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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* 
America’s Hour of Decision 


GLENN FRANK 
President, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The air is everywhere astir with premonitions 


of profound change in the political, social, and 
: economic life of the United States. 
' possible confidently to predict the direction this 


It is im- 


change will finally take. We may be in for a 


' long retrogression, or we may be on the thresh- 
' old of rebirth. The blackening of the skies 
' that began in 1929 may have heralded a per- 
' manent eclipse of the national genius, or these 
' may be but the gray hours before a social sun- 
» rise that will warm and illumine our lives 
' where transient disaster has lately chilled and 
» darkened them. Let us be honest! 
' know. We are victims of a confused expect- 
; ancy. 


We do not 


Many Americans, who vividly realize that 


' sweeping revisions of policy are imperative if 


we are to be served instead of starved in this 


' age of potential plenty, are sincerely fearful 


that, under the lash of panic fear and the lure 


' of uncritical hope, we may rush into changes 
_ that will bring the best in our traditional order 


of private enterprise and political liberty to a 
decisive and disastrous end. And they see no 
matured alternative around which grave deubts 
do not swarm. These Americans have no per- 
sonal or political axes to grind by this ex- 
pression of their fear. Their concern is 
And they merit more than satire 


There are, I am sorry to say, a few Ameri- 
cans, with less sincerity of concern, who at- 
tempt to further personal and partisan ends by 
branding even the simplest and most obviously 
sensible suggestion of change as part of some 
sinister plot to communize the nation. I shall 
waste no words on this Machiavellian minority, 
for, sooner or later, the bogey-mongers, 
whether they hail from the ranks of reaction 
or the ranks of radicalism, are strangled by 
their own insincerity. 

Events Push Us Toward Choice 

“But whether sobered by calm analysis or 
swept by fake alarms, the national mind is 
anxiously speculating on the turn affairs may 
take in the days ahead. There is everywhere 
an uneasy sense that the tide of events, both 
within our own borders and throughout the 
world, is sweeping us relentlessly towards the 
sacrament of choice between competing phil- 
Osophies of the national being. That we are 
rapidly approaching an hour of decision in 
which we shall, either by default or by a vast 
exercise of will, determine the direction Amer- 
ican civilization will take for the next half 


* Address at 1934 Harrisburg Convention of PSEA. 


century is, to me, clear. At the cost of sacri- 
ficing a much needed vacation, I spent the 
sweltering days of this summer writing a book 
which I have called America’s Hour of Decision, 
not just to be writing another book, but because 
I am convinced that there are a few funda- 
mental decisions which, as a people, we must 
make and make soon if we are to avoid eco- 
nomic chaos, stabilize and make socially secure 
our industrial system, and through it all pre- 
serve a way of life congenial to the American 
temperament. The sooner a sense of this ne- 
cessity sweeps the national mind the better. 

If this seems a too excited putting of the 
case, a cool measurement of the wide chasm 
that separates the post-war world from the 
pre-war world will indicate, I think, that it is 
not. 

Before the war, we, along with a growing 
number of Western peoples, were committed to 
a decently definite scheme of values, or, at 
least, to a pattern of foundation principles. 
There were a few things we believed in pro- 
foundly, even if, here and there, we broke with 
them in practice. 

We believed that democratic self-government, 
wisely adapted to the diversities of national 
temperament and tradition and progressively 
adjusted to the changing circumstances of suc- 
ceeding generations, was a climatic point in 
political evolution, and that democracy was 
destined to dominate the relations of modern 
mankind. 

We believed that the utmost freedom of 
thought and of the expression of thought, of 
life, and of enterprise consistent with just and 
workable relationships was essential to the 
safety, the success, and the self-respect of 
mature peoples. 

We believed that the genius we were bring- 
ing to bear upon scientific research, technolog- 
ical application, and economic management 
was leading mankind out of the Death Valley 
of Scarcity into the Promised Land of Plenty 
and laying the foundation for an unprecedented 
enrichment of the lives of the millions. 

We believed that personal incentive and per- 
sonal initiative were fundamental to the con- 
tinuity of progress, and that, in setting up the 
necessary safeguards against their prostitution 
to anti-social ends, the dynamic that private 
initiative and personal incentive give to life 
and enterprise must not be destroyed. 

We believed that science had come that men 
might have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly, and that science should, 
therefore, be given its head, and the track 
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cleared for its triumphant extension of the pro- 
ductive capacity of our enterprise. 

We believed that a stable and significant 
national life was impossible apart from a 
soundly conceived and adequately supported 
system of universal education. 


We believed that, however undesirable a 
standardized world-state might be, our separate 
nationalisms must somehow be orchestrated 
and brought into a working relationship that 
would reflect the manifest cultural and eco- 
nomic interdependence of the modern world. 

These were among the articles of political, 
social, and economic faith to which, with vary- 
ing degrees of consecration, we and other 
peoples of the pre-war West subscribed. All 
this is changed now. From one end of the 
Western world to the other, these articles of 
faith are today philosophically doubted or 
passionately derided. The slow gains of gener- 
ations have been set aside in a frantic search 
for new foundations of national being. Democ- 
racy is flouted. Freedom is invaded. Plenty 
is renounced. Science is betrayed. Education 
is hamstrung. Religion is tied to the cart-tail 
of the state. Nationalism runs amuck. While 
politics, as it assumes greater and greater power 
over our lives, is expressed, not in that so- 
briety of thought and steadiness of action the 
time demands, but in distracted agitations 
which, in Macaulay’s memorable phrase, re- 
semble “the grinnings and writhings of a gal- 
vanised corpse” more than “the struggles of an 
athletic man.” 


We are part of Western civilization and, des- 
pite the distinctiveness we seek to maintain, 
are not of necessity immune to the distempers 
that have raced through the minds of peoples 
elsewhere in the West. The winds of doctrine 
that have shaken ancient traditions of govern- 
ment and economic organization in Europe blow 
across our judgments as well. The waves of 
popular desire that have been lashed up there 
beat against our shores also. Apart from the fact 
that reactions of the mass mind elsewhere may, 
by contagion, set up like reactionaries here, the 
mass mood of the other Western peoples affects 
the political and economic policies which limit 
or liberate world trade. And the direction 
world trade takes for the quarter century 
ahead is likely to loom larger as a factor affect- 
ing our national fortunes than many, in the 
half-hysterical thinking of the moment, are 
inclined to admit. 

Profound Disillusionment 

The whole Western world is passing through 
a phase of profound disillusionment. Traditions 
and folkways that have long served as the 
stabilizer and scaffolding of men’s lives are 
subjected to a sweeping skepticism that has 
gone beyond the critical confines of the intel- 
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lectualists to give direction to the uncritical 
reactions of the mass mind. Where once men’s 
minds were certain they are now cynical. 
Where once men were animated by a buoyant 
confidence that human genius was equal to the 
conquest and control of nature, human nature, 
and social organization despair now darkens 
their outlook. Where once great binding beliefs 
held peoples together in a saving sense of soli- 
darity they now disintegrate into a_ sordid 
scramble of individual and class interests. 
Where once men but criticized the function- 
ings of their major social institutions they now 
challenge their foundations.. Where once men 
went for guidance to the sober assessments of 
philosophy they now lend a ready ear to the 
theatrical screams of passion. In the face of 
the manifest possibility of plenty in this age of 
science, technology, and power production, a 
heightened resentment of wide differentials of 
wealth arises. We witness a _ resurgence 
throughout Europe of the gospel of equality. 
And hitherto docile masses everywhere seem 
set to take affairs into their own hands or 
lodge them in the hands of leaders who speak 
their language of urgency. 

This is not, I submit, an over-drawn picture 
of the plight of Western civilization. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is, if I may steal 
a figure of speech from the theater, the back- 
drop against which the American venture in 
readjustment must be played out. It is no easy 
matter to keep the American mind free from 
the infections that elsewhere run rampant in 
this feverish interlude while the Western world 
experiments its way to a new social equilibrium. 
The stage-setting of the political and economic 
play is essentially the same here as it is else- 
where. Change faces tradition and challenges 
it. Tradition faces change and resists it. It is 
easy, given the requisite temperament, to fol- 
low the lead of the dogmatic reactionary and 
beat the drums for anything and everything 
traditional. It is easy, granted the turn of mind, 
to follow the lead of the dogmatic radical and 
gamble recklessly with the lives of 125,000,000 
Americans as if they were pasteboard pawns in 
a game of chance. Either path, it seems to me, 
is likely to land us in the abyss. 


Can We Ride the Storm? 

The dominant question that emerges from 
the events of the time is this: Can we ride the 
storm, and make the revisions of political and 
economic policy which the effective operation 
of an age of potential plenty requires, without 
subjecting the American order of private enter- 
prise and political liberty to subversive changes 
that may bring ultimate ruin in the wake of a 
transient recovery? This is the single question 
into which all other questions of the time lead. 
The answer that national action makes to this 
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the Republican opposition, 
| thought and will that business, industrial, and 
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question will determine the nature of the na- 
tional destiny. This is why the administrative 
acts of the Roosevelt regime, the maneuvers of 
the quality of 


financial leadership brings to the problems of 
readjustment, and the corrective impact of an 


informed public opinion on all three assume~ 


an importance that has not attached to the 
management of policy within the lifetime of 
any of us now living. 

One thing should by now be clear to all 
literate Americans, namely, that the temper of 
the crowd and the turn of affairs combine to 
create a situation in which beating the tom- 
tom for obsolete traditions of politics and eco- 
nomics can neither satisfy the mass mind nor 
bring recovery and stabilization to our enter- 


; prise. 


The psychological forces playing upon our 
problem are more than the limited forces of 
our local situation. We are not, as I have said, 


| hermetically sealed from what is happening 


elsewhere in the world. The subtle disintegra- 
tion or willing surrender of self-government. 
The repudiation of freedom. The subordination 
of the individual. The exaltation of the state. 
The brutalizing advance of a nationalism gone 
wild. The propagandist perversion of educa- 
tion. The waning of faith in science as a force 
for human emancipation. The popular deser- 
tion of the altars of religion. The frantic at- 
tempt to convert the church into a press agent 
for national aims. The intensification of class 
conflict. The seductive influence of fatigue- 
poisoned leaderships which, tired of trying to 
master the dynamic forces of economic modern- 
ism, are content to huddle about the cooling 
embers of a curbed industrialism and a con- 
stricted agriculture. All these, here and there 
evident in the kaleidoscopic change that races 
across Western life and enterprise, are forces 
affecting the emotional climate in which the 
American process of readjustment must func- 
tion. 
Difficulties of Industry 


The maladjustments we must meet with 
measures of correction are more than the tem- 
porary throwing out of gear of an otherwise 
fully modernized machine. The major per- 
plexities that disturb the political and economic 
leadership of the United States are all rooted 
in three basic difficulties which the whole in- 
dustrialized world has had to face: (1) the 
but thinly veiled breakdown of the world’s 
financial system due to the fact that the world’s 
credit and currency system has not been kept 
effectively adjusted to the changing needs of 
the world’s economic enterprise; (2) the revo- 
lutionary changes that science, technology, and 
power production have effected in the world’s 
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industrial system, with the result that fewer 
and fewer workers in less and less time can 
produce more than the world’s population can 
buy with its present purchasing power and its 
present margin of leisure; and (3) the strange 
revival, since the war, 6f a stubborn and swash- 
buckling nationalism which stands in active 
opposition to the increasing internationalism of 
economic interest, with the result that the 
world’s political system is making virtually im- 
possible the operation of an effective economic 
system either within the nations or between the 
nations. 

Plainly we are confronted by an unprece- 
dented situation calling for an unprecedented 
willingness to consider unprecedented policies. 
Neither an irrational radicalism nor an irra- 
tional reaction is tolerable under such circum- 
stances. We shall escape the phase of social 
disruption, through which so much of mankind 
has lately passed, only through the exercise of 
a cool and constructive intelligence that refuses 
to let its approach to reality be obscured either 
by the traditions of reaction or the tentative 
theorizings of radicalism. 

The political literature of England has thrown 
up two immortal pronouncements, rich in 
statesmanlike guidance to a people, like our- 
selves, caught in the swirl of a rapidly chang- 
ing civilization that cries aloud for responsible 
readjustments of policy. “The future of man- 
kind will be gravely imperiled,” said John 
Stuart Mill, “if great questions are left to be 
fought out between ignorant change and ig- 
norant opposition to change.” To which Vis- 
count Morley added this: “Great economic and 
social forces flow with the tidal sweep over 
communities only half conscious of that which 
is befalling them. Wise statesmen are those 
who foresee what time is thus bringing, and try 
to shape institutions and to mould men’s 
thought and purpose in accordance with the 
change that is silently surrounding them.” 
These two pronouncements might, with profit, 
be printed on the title pages of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican campaign textbooks for 
1936. 

I have confidence in the corporate capacity 
of the American people, under responsible 
leadership, to control their destiny through the 
peaceful processes of intelligence. But what- 
ever we may think to be the probabilities, it 
is but the part of wisdom to face without self- 
delusion, the alternative possibilities. 

America Faces Change 

The forces of change now so manifestly 
operative in American affairs may be dammed 
up by inflexible tradition until they break the 
dikes with a rush of revolutionary energy or 
they may be directed by flexible intelligence 
into a process of political, social, and economic 
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readjustments that will stabilize and invest 
with fresh significance the national future. In 
either case, the America of tomorrow will be 
materially different from the America of 
yesterday’s textbooks or to-day’s newspaper. 
And what that America will be like will de- 
pend upon whether the forces of inflexible tra- 
dition or the forces of flexible intelligence di- 
rect our affairs in the days immediately ahead. 

If inflexible tradition controls, we shall in- 
evitably go the way that peoples have always 
gone when they have lost the capacity or lacked 
the will intelligently to adjust their institutions 
to new circumstances. We shall either fall 
victim to the subversive forces of revolt or sell 
ourselves into slavery to the regimenting forces 
of dictatorship. If we should go the way of 
revolution, we would be gambling with vast 
uncertainties, for of all the revolutionary con- 
cepts now in the field, from Fascism to Com- 
munism, none, in my judgment, offers a tithe 
of the possibilities of enriched and stabilized 
life for the millions that lie latent in the Ameri- 
can tradition of private enterprise and political 
liberty. If we should go the way of dictator- 
ship, we would tragically lose all these price- 
less values of liberty, in government and in 
enterprise without which we might be a nation 
of contented slaves but never a nation of 
creative freemen. 


‘ If flexible intelligence controls, we shall, with 
a due admixture of caution and courage, adapt 
the traditional policies and mechanisms of our 
life and enterprise to the new circumstances 
of this new age of science, technology, power 
production, and the political sovereignty of the 
masses. Some of the things we shall do, if 
flexible intelligence controls, are clearly in- 
dicated. 


We shall revise the procedures but remain 
unreservedly loyal to the principles of demo- 
cratic self-government. 

We shall defend, at whatever cost, in govern- 
ment and in enterprise, the utmost freedom 
consistent with the complex interdependence 
of modern society. 

We shall call upon every resource of in- 
genuity that is ours to release the full pro- 
ductive energies of the power age that they 
may lower the cost and lift the standard of liv- 
ing for the masses. 

We shall refuse to believe, unless better proof 
of the necessity than has yet been offered ap- 
pears, that it is statesmanlike to throw the 
brakes on our productive capacity to produce 
goods and wealth that millions of Americans 
so manifestly need. 

We shall bring our economic policy into 
harmony with our technical processes in order 
that no such treason to human need shall in- 
form our national policy. 
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We shall give less attention to an artificial 
fixing of prices and more attention to an au- 
thentic freeing of the energies of business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture to create new wealth 
from which alone we can provide adequate 
buying power for consumers and adequate 
profit for producers. 

We shall, in short, lay the foundations for a 
workable economics of plenty. 

We shall deal liberally with our enterprises 
of scientific research and social education, de- 
manding from their directors in return a con- 
scious consideration of the peculiar problems 
that give to this particular phase of our national 
evolution both its distinction and its difficulty. 

We shall make politics the servant instead of 
the sovereign of our life and enterprise. 

And we shall attempt, with a statesmanship 
that goes beyond opportunism and divests it- 
self of chauvinism, realistically to relate eco- 
nomic America to the modern economic world. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, seem to me to 
be among the issues with which responsible 
leadership must deal if the national future is 
not to be left susceptible to the allurements of 
irresponsible leadership that will try anything 
once, even if historic experience has repeatedly 
proved its futility, and will promise the moon 
to the millions in return for a handful of votes. 

I have sought to suggest the major alter- 
natives between which, it seems to me, destiny 
demands that we choose, if, as I put it at the 
outset, we are to avoid economic chaos, stabilize 
and make socially viable our industrial system, 
and through it all preserve a way of life con- 
genial to the American temperament. I am not 
at all sure how brilliantly we shall survive this 
ordeal of choice. Despite the rapidity with 
which events are educating us, we have still 
to prove that we are equal to the challenge of 
these decisions. 





Final State Music and Speech Contests 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, administered by the extension division 
of the University of Pittsburgh, will hold its 
eighth annual final State contests in six speech 
and 45 music events at Oil City, Friday and 
Saturday, April 26 and 27. Sight singing con- 
tests for girls’, boys’, and mixed choruses in all 
classes will be inaugurated at the Oil City con- 
tests. Previous State contests have been held 
at Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
Altoona, Sunbury, and Johnstown. The county 
and district contests, preliminary to the State 
finals, begin in March and continue to April 17. 





The ruin of most men dates from some idle 
moments.—George S. Hillard. 
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for a 
, a The Pennsylvania State Education Association supports in its platform 
-eon- Constitutional revision. The new Constitution should inelude a provision 
blems | which will take the appointment of the State Superintendent of public 
tional schools and the Department of Public Instruction out of politics. The State 
culty. Superintendent, instead of being appointed by the Governor as provided in 
ad of our present Constitution, should be selected by a State board of education 
; of which at least a majority should be laymen. The board should be com- 
—~ posed of nine members appointed by the Governor for terms of nine years. 
= > Since 1922 the publie schools of this State have been hampered by un- 
- eco- . ° . . 4 
inh certainty in regard to continuance of policy on the part of the State Depart- 
was ment of Public Instruction. The opportunity for strong leadership has been 
‘ weakened because of the uncertainty which the State Superintendent has 
nsible ; é z 
mena faced concerning reappointment. From 1893 to 1923 Pennsylvania had 
win ol two Superintendents of Public Instruction. Since that time we have had 
thing four. Pennsylvania needs a method of selecting the head of the public school 
itedly system under Constitutional authority similar to that which is enjoyed at 
moon the present time in the State of New York. 
votes. A new Constitution would mtake possible modern methods of taxation 
alter- in place of the antiquated system now in operation. Our Association has 
astiny been advocating for many years improved methods of assessment and a 
it the graduated income tax. A new Constitution would make possible a revision 
bilize of our present units of government, improved centralization of the collec- 
— tion of taxes, and many other related economies and improvements. The 
sal opportunity is presented to the members of our Association to support our 
» thks present State administration in its efforts to revise our outmoded Constitu- 
with tion. 
. still February 11, 1935. Ben G. GRAHAM, 
ge of President. 
tests Pittsburgh Organizations Unite in 2nd_ evening, the North Side and the South 
Side Districts held receptions in the Oliver and 
Music Receptions for Dr. Graham the South Hills High Schools. 
vision LAURA M. BRAUN The organizations represented included the 
id its Correspondent, Pittsburgh Branch, PSEA local Board of Public Education, the Pittsburgh 
peech At a series of four receptions held on Jan- Teachers’ Association, the Pittsburgh Principals’ 
- and uary 23 and 24, six education organizations of Club, the High School Principals’ Club, the 
con- — Pittsburgh combined to honor Ben G. Graham, Parent-Teacher Association, and the Pittsburgh 
in all F the new President of the Pennsylvania State Branch of the PSEA. 
 con- Education Association and the superintendent About 3200 of Pittsburgh’s educators were 
held of the Pittsburgh public schools. given an opportunity on these occasions to hear 
lphia, F The first reception was held during the late Dr. Graham speak on “The Legislative Program 
ounty afternoon of January 23 in the Schenley High of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
State — School, where the educators of the Central ciation.” He announced that the legislative 
“il 17. District of the city gathered to honor their platform of the Association would be the seven- 
chief. On the evening of the same day, the’ teen legislative measures or policies which 
. idle — East End District met in the Peabody High were prepared by the legislative committee 





School, while on the following day, afternoon 
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now headed by John Adams. He explained 
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that to develop this constructive program, ade- 
quate financial support from the State must be 
secured. This support includes legislation to 
meet present appropriation requirements of the 
Edmonds Act; an immediate deficiency appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 to cover inadequate ap- 
propriations of the biennium, and an emergency 
aid grant of $5,000,000 to aid school districts in 
financial distress. 

Earl A. Dimmick, president of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the PSEA, was chairman of arrange- 
ments and presented the speakers and guests. 
Esther Smith, president of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association, discussed the Legislative 
Program from the teacher’s point of view. The 
other organizations were represented on the 
platform by their executive officers. 

A social hour of delightful cordiality followed 
the formal presentation of speakers and guests. 





Meeting of the Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee of the PSEA 
met at the PSEA Headquarters on February 10, 
1935, at 9:30 a. m. Members present were: John 
H. Adams, Pittsburgh, chairman; Dallas W. 
Armstrong, Lock Haven; Arthur W. Ferguson, 
York; Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg; Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia; J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg, 
LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia; Norman C. 
Koontz, Indiana; C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport; 
Bela B. Smith, Connellsville; and Holman 
White, Philadelphia. Ben G. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Association, met with the committee. 

The committee considered the financial needs 
of the schools and also reviewed the bills thus 
far introduced in the General Assembly. The 
following statements regarding finances and 
concerning bills of major interest reveal the 
position of the committee: 

The committee considers of primary import- 
ance the speedy enactment of a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 to meet the State’s 
present legal obligation under the Edmonds 
Act for 1934-35. This deficiency appropriation 
is necessary because of an inadequate appro- 
priation made at the last biennium. Unless 
such an appropriation is made, it is quite pos- 
sible that teachers in many sections of the 
State will have payless pay days during the 
remaining months of the school term. 

For the next biennium the Association urges 
appropriations to meet completely the require- 
ments of the Edmonds Act and other subsidy 
acts now in effect such as for transportation, 
vocational education, special education, etc. 
If the State fails to meet its obligations in full 
by reduced appropriations, either the educa- 
tional program in the local communities must 
be curtailed or the local tax rate, which even 
now needs to be relieved in many communi- 
ties, must be increased. We estimate that the 
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appropriation requirements for the Edmonds 

Act approximate $58,000,900 not including ad- 

ditional amounts for transportation, vocational 

education, special education, etc. 

Because of low taxing ability in certain 
school districts together with delinquencies in 
tax collections, a number of school districts 
continue to find themselves with practically no 
local resources for the operation of their 
schools. We, therefore, urge an emergency 
grant of $5,000,000 to aid such districts in fi- 
nancial distress. 

The committee gives full approval to Senate 
Bill 34 by Mr. Clark, extending retirement 
privileges to certain superannuated principals 
and superintendents, and to House Bill 547 
by Mr. Ruth, providing for a reopening of the 
retirement system so that present employees 
who have not joined may become affiliated with 
it. 

It endorses in principle Senate Bill 109 by 
Mr. Aron which has as its purpose the reduc- 
tion of the time during which emergency legis- 
lation shall be in effect in first-class school dis- 
tricts. 

It opposes House Bill 86 which would change 
the present method of selection of members 
of the boards of education in first-class school 
districts. 

It approves House Bill 355 by Mr. Reising 
which has as its purpose the improvement of 
conditions under which juvenile labor is per- 
mitted. 

It favors a revision of the State constitution. 

It has legislation in preparation concerning 
tenure as follows: 

1. That the civil service feature of eligibility 

lists be incorporated in legislation so that 
no teacher may be appointed unless the 
name appears on an eligibility list pre- 
pared and approved by the county superin- 
tendent or the district superintendent. 
That blanket dismissals should be penalized 
by withholding State appropriations. 
That termination by local boards of con- 
tracts of all teachers and other professional 
employees shall have the approval or dis- 
approval of the county executive committee 
of the school directors’ association in those 
school districts under the jurisdiction of a 
county superintendent. 

The committee opposes in principle the 
abatement of penalties and interest in the 
collection of delinquent taxes. It holds that the 
local jurisdiction has sufficient power to make 
such exonerations as necessary. 

The committee opposes in principle the re- 
lief of real estate from all taxes and also tax 
limitations unless the reductions in revenue thus 
made are restored by additional State appro- 
priations to the school districts obtained 
through forms of State taxation. 
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State Budget for 1935-37 


At noon on Tuesday, February 12, Governor 


' Earle presented to a joint session of the Gen- 


eral Assembly a budget for the Commonwealth 


' of Pennsylvania for the fiscal biennium June 


1, 1935, to May 31, 1937. The budget for the 
two years calls for the expenditure of approxi- 


mately half a billion dollars, the exact total 


being $497,126,724.10. This amount includes 
provision for a deficit of the present biennium 


| of $49,840,952.52. 


According to the budget message this deficit 
is made up as follows: On account of appro- 
priations now in effect, $11,976,777.52; defi- 
$5,821,175 of which 
$4,986,000 represents deficiencies in educational 
appropriations; $13,843,000 to restore the 
amounts borrowed from the special funds in 
the September, 1934, special session; $15,000,000 
for unemployment relief for the remainder of 
this biennium; and $3,200,000 for old age as- 
sistance and blind pensions to the end of this 
biennium. 

The specific amounts recommended for the 
educational deficiencies are as follows: 
Salaries of county superintendents. $ 44,150 
Salaries of assistant county superin- 

tendents 
Transportation 
Vocational education 


$ 4,986,000 

Because of the additional revenues required 
for the 1955-37 biennium due to the deficiency 
already referred to, the continued needs for 
unemployment relief estimated at $120,000,000 
for the biennium, old age assistance estimated 
at $20,000,000, blind pensions at $5,115,000, an 
increase in interest and sinking fund charges 
of the State’s funded debt of $13,972.692.50, and 
extra expense of $1,750,000 to be incurred by 
the Revenue Department in collecting new 
taxes, Governor Earle proposes twenty-two 
new taxes necessary to keep the State on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis for the current biennium. 

The new taxes proposed and the amount of 
revenue they will produce are as follows: 

1. Transfer collection of the personal pro- 
perty tax from counties to the State and in- 
crease the rate from four to five mills, State 
to retain half and half to be returned to the 
counties, $41,500,000. 

2. Increase gasoline tax from three to five 
cents a gallon, $40,000,000. 

5. Extend five-mill capital stock tax to do- 
mestie manufactures, $31,000,000. 

4. Extend five-mill capital stock tax to for- 
eign manufactures, $1,300,000. 

5. Six per cent net income tax on corpora- 
tions, $20,000,000. 
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6. Tax of two cents on 20 cigarettes, % cent 
on five-cent purchase of cigars and tobaccu, 
$11,217,260. 

7. Increase utilities gross receipts tax from 
eight mills to 2 per cent., $11,500,000. 

8. Ten per cent tax on amusement tickets, 
$6,000,000. 

9. Increase in 
$3,000,000. 

10. Tax of one-half mill per kilowatt hour 
on electricity, $8.500.000. 

11. Extend eight mills gross receipts tax to 


foreign corporation taxes. 


- natural and artificial gas, water, and steam 


heating companies. $1,300,000. 

12. Extend eight mills gross premium tax on 
insurance companies to mutual insurance com- 
panies and mutual benefit associations, $750,000. 

13. Extend gross receipts tax to motor trucks 
heretofore totally or partially exempt, $375,000. 

14. Increase motor license rates on trucks 
and buses of heaviest classes, $7,000,000. 

15. Impose full power in collection of mer- 
cantile license tax upon the Department of 
Revenue, $1,700 000. 

16. Impose full power in collection of in- 
heritance tax upon the Department of Revenue, 
$2,250,000. 

17. Tax transfers by gift at present inheri- 
tance tax rates, $1,500,000. 

18. Documentary tax of two cents per $100 
on notes, deeds, bonds, and mortgages, $2,000,000. 

19. Reduce to ten years time limit for pay- 
ment of unclaimed deposits to the State, $1,375,- 
000. 

20. Production tax on oil, natural gas, sand, 
gravel, stone, limestone, and clay, $4,000,000. 

21. Graduated chain store tax, $4,000,000. 

22. Tax on foreign trucks operating in State, 
$3,000,000. 

Total, $203,267,260. 


Referring to the justice of these revenue 
measures, Governor Earle spoke as follows 


“T have suggested what I believe are equi- 
table and practicable methods of providing 
these additional revenues. They may at first 
glance appear drastic, but they are just and 
sound. If the General Assembly feels that 
other methods are preferable, I shall be very 
glad to consider them, but I will not assent 
to any proposals which contemplate a general 
sales tax, a gross income tax, or a wage tax. 
Nor, will I assent to a graduated income tax, 
in view of the opinion of the Attorney General 
that such a tax is unconstitutional. I shall 
favor a graduated income tax. with exemptions, 
when the constitution is revised, with the un- 
derstanding that the proceeds of such a tax 
will be devoted solely to reducing the school 
tax on real estate. 
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in the 


Amounts for Education Recommended by the Governor 


Budget for 1935-37 





Item 


Recommended 


Appropriation 
1933-35 1935-37 


Increase 
or Decrease 





Governmental Operations other than Subsidies 


Departmental 
Salary of Superintendent 


Departmental Salaries and Expenses 

Library and Museum—Salaries and Expenses 

Examining Boards—Salaries and Expenses 

Board of Censors—Salaries and Expenses ..........++++: 
Pa. Historical Commission—Salaries and menenee 
Maintenance of Drake Well Park 

Expenses—Conducting Liquor Board Examinations 


Total, Departmental 
Institutional 
State Teachers Colleges 
State Oral School 





1,355, 200.00 





*2,500,000.00 


Home for Training in Speech 


Soldiers’ Orphan Schoo} 


Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 


Total, Institutional 


Total Governmental Operations other than Subsidies .. 


Subsidies 
Public Schools 


Salaries of County Superintendents 
Expenses of County Superintendents 
Salaries of Assistant County Superintendents 
Expenses of Assistant County Superintendents 


Transportation 


Vocational Education and Training Vocational Teachers as 


Miscellaneous Subsidies 


Support of Public Schools 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 


Total, 


Education of Blind and Deaf 
Per Capita Payments to Schools for Blind and Deaf .... 


Total, Education of Blind and Deaf ...... ecvcececeoce 


Public School Subsidies 


58,000.00 50,000.00 





3,482,000.00 2,950,000.00 


—532, 000.00 





5,123, 200.00 4,305, 200.00 


eoeeee 


—818 ,000.00 





441,000.00 
50,000.00 
485 ..000.00 
70,000.00 
2,500.000.00 
790 .000.00 
217 ,000.00 
5, 000,000.00 


17,100.00 


10.000.00 
—17,000.00 


—5, 000,000.90 





62,553 000.00 57 520,900.00 


—5 032,100.00 





1,060 ,000.00 1,100,000.00 


40,000.00 





1,060 000.00 1,100,000.00 


40,000.00 





Retirement of School Employees 


Contingent 
Former Teachers Account 


Total, 


Pennsylvania State College—Land Grant Act 


Universities and Colleges 


University of Pennsylvania 


University of Pittsburgh 
Women’s Medical College 
Jefferson Medical College 


Reserve Account 
Annuity Reserve Account, } 


Retirement of School Employees 


2,435 ,000.00 
3,550,000.00 
155,000.00 


260, 000.00 
30,000. 





- 140,000.00 





- 400,000.00 


485,000.00 
- 100,000.00 


135,000.00 


Hahnemann Medical College 


Temple University 
Total, 


Universities and Colleges 


594, 000.00 





7,317 ,000.00 





Other Educational Institutions 


Philadelphia Museums 


Pa. Museum and School of Industrial Art 
Philadelphia School of Design 

Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School 
Commissioners of Navigation—Nautical School 


National Farm School 
Johnson Industrial School 


Total, 
Other Subsidies 


Cornplanter Indian Reservation—Roads 
Conrad Weiser Park Association 


Other Educational Institutions 


30,000.00 
90,000.00 
40,000.00 
50,000.00 
90,000.00 
30,000.00 
45,000.00 





375,000.00 





600.00 
1,318.75 


Aid to Free Public Libraries Bats 17,000.00 


Total, Other Subsidies 
Total Subsidies 


TOTAL, 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





18,918.75 





77,173,918.75 71,929,500.00 


—5, 244,418. 





$82, 297,118.75 $76, 234,700.00 


—$6,062, 418.7! 





* In addition to this figure, all receipts are appropriated for the State Teachers Colleges as received. 
estimated to be $4,071,777 in 1933-35. 


The same practice is recommended for 1935-37. 


These are 
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“IT am unalterably opposed to a general sales 
tax because it is, in effect, a ‘sock-the-poor’ 
tax. It is fundamentally an inequitable and un- 
just tax. The average citizen of this State has 
to spend every cent of his income and under 
a general sales tax he would be taxed on every 
cent of that income. On the other hand, people 
of means who spend only a part of their in- 
come in this State would escape taxation on 
the greater part of their income, only a rela- 
tively small part of which is expended for the 
necessities of life. In many instances, much 
of it is expended abroad or outside the borders 
of the State, while a considerable part of their 
income is never expended at all. 

“I am opposed to a gross income tax because 
it would work hardships on thousands of Penn- 
sylvania businesses and industries operating on 
a small margin of profit. Such a tax would 
inevitably mean the difference between doing 
business at a profit and doing business at a 
loss, and is therefore unwarranted 


“On two scores I offer my assurance: First, 
all emergency taxes will be discontinued as 
rapidly as the emergency which created them 
diminishes. 

“Second, it is my earnest intention and pur- 
pose to keep eliminating all unjustified ex- 
penditures in the operation of the State govern- 
ment. I am convinced that many millions of 
dollars of the tax payers’ money have been and 
are being wasted 


“I ask the cooperation of your Honorable 
Body in carrying out this pledge to our citizens. 
I plead with you to help inaugurate a policy of 
ruthless economy and high efficiency in our 
government. 

“Let us forget about past traditions and age- 
old practices in a united endeavor to give the 
people of this Commonwealth the kind of 
government which they want and to which 
they are entitled.” 





Mrs. Mary M. Samson Retires 


Mrs. Mary M. Samson, for thirty-two years 
a teacher in the public schools of Taylor, Lacka- 
wanna County, retired from service on Sep- 
tember 1, 1934. She taught school in Taylor 
in the days when Taylor was known as Taylor- 
ville. The public schools in Taylorville were 
under the jurisdiction of two township school 
boards, namely the township of Old Forge and 
the township of Lackawanna. 

During all the years of her service she was 
absent from her duties only three days. She 
had the singular honor to teach two generations 
of Taylor’s citizenry. Mrs. Samson is a de- 
scendant of a pioneer family of Taylor. 
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W. W. Eisenhart 


W. W. Eisenhart, president of the Central 
Conventiofi District, was born at Abbottstown, 
Adams County, about a half century ago. He 
was educated in the local borough schools, the 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. He holds the 
B. S. and the A.M. degrees granted in course 
by the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Eisenhart taught in the rural schools of 
Adams and Lancaster counties. He was prin- 
cipal and later supervising principal of the 
Morris Township schools, Morrisdale, and 
served three years as supervising principal of 
the Clarion schools. He has been superin- 
tendent of the Tyrone borough schools since 
1921. 

Mr. Eisenhart is a life member of the NEA 
and of the PSEA. He is also a member of the 
Department of Superintendence, NEA. He is 
a charter member of Tau Chapter, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and in 1924 was awarded the service 
key of this national honorary education society. 





World Federation of Education 


Associations 
Oxford England, August 10-17 


Arrangements have been made for the syn- 
chronized conferences of the World Federation 
of - Education Associations, the International 
Federation of Secondary Associations, and the 
International Federation of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations (elementary), to be held at Oxford, 
England, from 10 to 17 of August, 1935. 

The program of subjects to be discussed at 
the various meetings will be very comprehen- 
sive, and cover most of the problems connected 
with teaching and education generally. In ad- 
dition to the usual social functions and excur- 
sions, an educational exhibition of English 
school work will be arranged for the benefit 
of both English and Foreign visitors. 

This meeting promises to be not only of 
unique character, but also of historic import- 
ance, and those who attend will have op- 
portunities for contacts with educators and 
teachers from many lands. 

Plans are being worked out for tours of 
various lengths and costs throughout the 
British Isles and also on the continent. Per- 
sons who are interested in sailing dates, cost 
of travel, accommodations, etc., should write to 
the headquarters office of the World Federation, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Adapting ourselves to the depression is mere- 
ly doing without what our grandparents never 
had.—Paderewski. 
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Annual Convention of State 


School Directors 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors’ Association was held 
in Harrisburg, February 6 and 7. President 
David A. Miller, Allentown, presented a chal- 
lenging program to the delegates assembled. 
Enrolment of official delegates totaled 1,008 as 
compared with 636 last year. Registration of 
secretaries at their meeting on Tuesday was 
175 higher than at any previous meeting. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
president, Mrs. Warren Marshall, Swarthmore; 
first vice-president, C. K. Patterson, Turtle 
Creek; second vice-president, Dr. William K. 
McBride, Harrisburg; third vice-president, J. 
Foster Meck, Altoona; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna Dickinson, Harrisburg; directors, Herbert 
J. Stockton, Johnstown; Chester H. Gross, Man- 
chester; Charles R. L. Rasel, East McKeesport; 
Dr. W. A. Roberts, Newtown; and Mrs. Maude 
B. Trescher, Jeannette. 

The new president of the Association of 
School Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania is 
Helen Kidd Thompson, Greenville. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions presented by S. R. 
McClure, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, were adopted: 

Resolved, that as a convention, we express 
our thanks to those who have served us as 
officers during the past year, for the work they 
have done in arranging and carrying through 
this program, and further, we thank those 
who have taken part in this program. We also 
thank the A-Capella Choir of Allentown High 
School and their director, Warren F. Eckert, 
and the Boiling Springs High School Band and 


its bandmaster for their excellent musical pro- ° 


gram. 

Resolved, that the directors of Pennsylvania 
especially commend the teachers and school 
officials of the State for the loyalty they have 
shown to the children of Pennsylvania in carry- 
ing on as they have done their school work, 
receiving reduced salary and carrying increased 
teaching load. They have been ‘a strong in- 
fluence in sustaining the educational work of 
Pennsylvania. We believe that it is due, in no 
small measure, to this extraordinary work of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania that our schools 
have held up so nearly to their best standards 
of efficiency. 

Resolved, that we thank the workers in our 
State Department of Education for the excellent 
work that has been done by the leaders and 
the workers of this Department through whose 
labors it has become the more possible for 
teachers and directors to carry on so success- 
fully the educational work of the State during 
our recent years of hardship. 
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Resolved, that for the present this association 
go on record as opposing any form of Teacher 
Tenure Bill. Be it resolved that the association 
strongly condemn the system of abuse carried 
on in some districts under the operation of 
continuing contracts, hlanket dismissal and re- 
placing experienced teachers with inexperi- 
enced teachers in order to reduce expenses. 


Resolved, that this association recommend 
to the legislature of our State the enactment 
of such forms of taxation as will provide the 
money now needed to meet the requirements 
of properly maintaining our schools; also, a 
more equitable distribution of the tax burden; 
and so far as possible relieve real estate from 
the undue load which it now carries. 


Resolved, that unless the Commonwealth can 
furnish to the districts the increased revenue 
necessary to meet the requirements of the 
Edmonds Act, then the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Act No. 1374 should be continued for the 
next biennium. 

Resolved, that this convention go on record 
as favoring the voluntary consolidation of 
school districts. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the convention 
be extended to the committee on the coopera- 
tive study of the unit of school administration 
for the work it has done and for the report it 


has made, and we recommend the continuance 


of the study of this subject by the various 
school districts of the State. 

In addition, the convention adopted two reso- 
lutions presented from the floor of the house. 
One of these requested the State Emergency 
Relief Board “to find ways and means to secure 
the allotment of emergency relief funds to com- 
pensate the school districts for the expense in- 
curred in the operation of the school plant used 
for such relief activities and for such school 
supplies as may be necessary.” The other reso- 
lution pointed out that so-called “red” propa- 
ganda appears in some textbooks and has been 
taught by some instructors or disseminated 
through outside agencies and by resolution con- 
demned such practices and called upon all 
boards of school directors “to watch with ut- 
most care and zeal the types of textbooks 
adopted for use in their respective districts, as 
well as the character and background of the 
instructors hired” in accordance with school 
law. 

Legislative Committee 


The report of the legislative committee was 
presented by LeRoy A. King. The convention 
adopted the following report: 

1. The Edmonds Act, providing for the pro- 
fessional standards of teachers and the plan 
for State aid to local schools, must be main- 
tained in all its essentials until a better plan is 
devised. The State School Directors’ Associa- 
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tion stands for complete restoration of the 
State program of education as mandated by the 


Edmonds Act. 


2. We strongly urge that the following ap- 
propriations be made by the legislature now in 
session for the biennium 1935-37: 

a. A deficiency appropriation of $5,000,000 
to meet the State’s present legal obligation 
under the Edmonds Act for 1934-35 

b. An appropriation of approximately $58.- 


000,000 to cover the statutory obligations of the 


Edmonds Act for the biennium 1935-37 

c. The continuance of the appropriation of 
$5,000,000 for adequate emergency aid for the 
most needy and financially distressed school 
districts 

3. a. We urge a thorough-going scientific re- 
vision of the State’s entire taxation and assess- 
ment system in order that the support of all 
forms of government may be more equitably 
distributed. , 

b. We heartily approve a plan for the re- 
duction of real estate taxation, provided such 
reductions are restored by an additional State 
appropriation to the school districts obtained 
through forms of State taxation, such as an in- 
come tax, and taxation on other profitable 
sources for revenue. 

c. We believe that the time has arrived that 
an appreciable amount of the so-called motor 
funds should be transferred to the general fund 
to help finance other agencies of the State 
government including education. 

4. We believe that this State School Direc- 
tors’ Association should go on record as strongly 
opposing suggested legislation for the abate- 
ment of penalties and interest on unpaid taxes. 

5. We urge that the principle of the con- 
tinuing contract be rigidly enforced, and that 
we strenuously oppose the practice of blanket 
dismissals by school boards. We further urge 
additional legislation to safeguard the security 
of position for competent. teachers, to stimu- 
late teachers to attain a higher professional 
plan of service, and to provide the necessary 
checks and balances to safeguard the interests 
of teachers, the supervisory officials, the school 
directors, and the children. 


Convention Adopts Report of the Committee 
on the Cooperative Study of the Unit of 
School Administration 


The feature of the convention which evoked 
most discussion was the report of the com- 
mittee on the cooperative study of the unit of 
school administration. This report was pre- 
sented formally on Wednesday afternoon by 
H. J. Stockton, Johnstown, chairman of the 
committee of school directors which cooperated 
with the Department of Public Instruction and 
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the PSEA in formulating the report. He was 
assisted in presenting and explaining the differ- 
ent sections of the report by George F. Hess, 
school director of the Port Vue School District, 
Allegheny County; J. Andrew Morrow, super- 
intendent of Bradford County Schools, To- 
wanda; and LeRoy A. King, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

A recurrence of the discussions of the report 
occurred during the report of the resolutions 
committee and the report of the legislative com- 
mittee on Thursday forenoon. Final disposition 
was made of the report following presentation 
by Mr. Stockton on Thursday forenoon in which 
he plead for the adoption of the report as de- 
veloped by the committee, seconded by Doctor 
King and Mr. Hess. The final action was the 
adoption of the report of the committee. 


Essay Contests for Good Will Day 


The International Relations Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers cf English, with 
the cooperation of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, is sponsoring two essay 
contests for Good Will Day, May 18, 1935. One 
is open to pupils in secondary schools, the other 
to college and university undergraduates. The 
announcement made by Carrie Belle Parks of 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., states that 
the awards, donated by Mrs. Zelah Van Loan 
of Babylon, New York, will be as follows: 
Secondary school contest, first prize, $35; 
second prize, $10; third prize, $5; College con- 
test, first prize, $35; second prize, $15. 

The subject selected for the secondary school 
contest is “United States: The Good Neighbor.” 
The theme, intended to bring forth suggestions 
as to how the United States may be a good 
neighbor to other countries, may be developed 
from any angle, such as the cutting of war 
budgets and arms, the control of munitions, 
tariffs, and a peaceful foreign policy for the 
United States. Essays are to be approximately 
500 words in length and must follow manuscript 
rules in form. The best essay from each high 
school must be sent to George J. Lansberry, 
Blawnox Junior High School, Blawnox, Pa., 
state chairman, by March 15. Final winners 
will be selected by a national committee. 

“What Can America Contribute to World 
Peace?” is the topic chosen for the college con- 
test. Manuscripts should be approximately 800 
words and typewritten. They must be sent 
by March 15 to the regional chairman, Ida 
Jewett, 520 West 122 Street, New York City. 
The names of all winners will be given out on 
Good Will Day. 

High school and college teachers are urged 
to cooperate in this enterprise designed to pro- 
mote international understanding by encourag- 
ing their students to enter the contest. 
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Southern Convention District 


The program for the Southern Convention 
District to be held at Hershey March 15 and 16 
presents a challenge to every teacher of the 
District. The theme of the meeting is Pro- 
moting Professional Standards. This will be 
discussed by President Q. A. W. Rohrbach of 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, President 
Lewis of Lafayette College, President Graham 
of the PSEA, and E. E. Lewis of Ohio State 
University from the standpoints of the re- 
sponsibility of the administrator, the public, 
the PSEA, and the teacher. 

The sectional programs have been well 
thought out and well staffed. 





Northeastern Convention District 


The executive committee of the Northeastern 
Convention District, at an enthusiastic meeting 
held in Wilkes-Barre on January 12, completed 
the general plan of the program for the annual 
meeting to be held in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Bloomsburg on March 29 and 30. 


Speakers for the general sessions include 
James N. Rule, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Ben G. Graham, President of the 
PSEA; F. W. Wright, deputy commissioner of 
public instruction of Massachusetts, and 
Frederic Snyder, world traveler, author, and 
lecturer, of Kingston, N. Y. The central thought 
of the program will be “Character Education.” 

Departmental programs of a high type are 
being planned for each of the twenty-six de- 
partments and sections of the district. These 
include demonstrations in the College Training 
School; an activities section; use of the college 
sound picture machine and other features, 
which will offer a program of interest to ele- 
mentary and high school teachers of every 
grade, subject, and department. 

A banquet in the College dining hall, a con- 
cert by the Berwick State Championship School 
Band, and dancing following the evening pro- 
gram are the high-lights of the entertainment 
features of the program. 

Persons desiring room reservations should 
send “requests to Francis B. Haas at the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 





Life must be guided not by impulse but by 
principle—eternal principle. The Constitution 
of the United States for more than a century 
has held up before the eyes of the people of the 
United States and of the whole world the im- 
perishable rules of Justice in the exercise of 
that mighty power by which a whole people 
constrain the action of each individual. 

—Elihu Root. 


March, 1935 


_ Southeastern Convention District “and 
Schoolmen’s Week 


The joint program of Schoolmen’s Week and 
the Southeastern Convention District has been 
arranged for Wednesday, April 3 to Saturday, 
April 6, inclusive. 

The general topic of this year’s program will 
center about “Educational Responsibility of To- 
day and Tomorrow.” This year’s program will 
endeavor to tie up with last year’s program 
which centered about “The New Deal in Educa- 
tion.” By this means it is hoped to attain a 
certain progress in conclusions and general con- 
tinuity of educational thought. The Committee 
has considered the possibility of a five-year 
program in order to achieve even greater re- 
sults along these lines. 

A greater number of demonstration lessons 
will feature this year’s program, and a pageant 
depicting “Tercentenary Development in Sec- 
ondary Education” will be given on Wednesday 
evening by the Camden public schools in con- 
junction with a musical program to be furnished 
by the Philadelphia Public Schools. An in- 
novation this year will be an arrangement for 
exhibitions by publishing and supply houses. 

There will be a number of special meetings 
on Saturday morning, April 6, at 9 o’clock, and 
a general session will begin at 11 o’clock, a 
departure from the program of last year. 

Additional prominence will be given to the 
business session of the Southeastern Convention 
District by separating it from the general ses- 


sion held in the evening. The business session . 


will be held at 4 p. m,, Friday, and the 
representatives of all local branches are 
urgently requested to attend in order that 
proper attention may be given to the affairs 
of the Convention District. All members of the 
PSEA are ipso facto members of the Conven- 
tion District and are therefore eligible to attend 
and to vote. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Alice D. Scat- 
tergood, Past President, Pennsylvania State 
School Directors’ Association, West Chester, 
an all-day session of School Directors will be 
held in Houston Hall Auditorium Wednesday, 
April 3. Superintendents, principals, and 
school officials are invited to attend. Clyde L. 
King will speak at 11:00 a. m. on “The Schools 
in the State Budget.” 

Prominent on the program will be the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, the report 
of the president, and a special report on the 
activities of the Contact Committee of the 
Southeastern Convention District—wWilliam E. 
Burkard, President Southeastern Convention 
District 

Wear the old coat and buy the new book. 
—Austin Phelps. 
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An All-Colorado Vacation 


The great 1935 round-up of the NEA officially 
scheduled for one short week in July, will, for 
thousands of teachers, become an all-summer, 
all-Colorado vacation. For Denver is the heart 
of the world’s great vacation land. 

Two national parks are located in Colorado. 
The Rocky Mountain National Park, of which 
Estes Park is perhaps the best known spot, is 
only 90 miles from Denver. A one-day motor 
trip takes the traveler through Estes Park via 
magnificent canons, Grand Lake, with its 
“highest yacht club of the world,’ and two 
continental divides. 


Seventy-five miles south of Denver is the 
Colorado Springs region, famous for Pike’s 
Peak and the Garden of the Gods. From Colo- 
rado Springs, the motorist may drive by way 
of scenic Corley highway or Ute Pass to Cripple 
Creek, the one-time famous mining center of 
the state. 


If a longer motor trip is desired, the con- 
vention goer may wish to drive to the Mesa 
Verde, land of the Aztecs, in southwestern Col- 
orado. Here, the homes of the Cliff Dwellers 
of two thousand years ago may be entered. 
The country offers no more magnificent scenery 
than that which-may be seen on the trip to 
this mesa. The world-famous million-dollar 
highway is part of the route. 

Denver, itself, is only 12 miles from the 
mountain range. Within easy access of the 
city, itself, are innumerable trips through rock- 
walled canons to emerald lakes sparkling on 
top of the world and to summits of peaks look- 
ing down on the clouds. In less than a day one 
may drive from Denver to the summit of 
Mount Evans, 14,300 feet above sea level, and 
return. The ardent motorist who can forego 
a morning’s sleep, will drive up to see the sun- 
rise from the summit, bringing a frying pan, 
bacon, and coffee pot along, for breakfast on 
the shore of Echo Lake. 

Denver maintains a system of mountain 
parks. A seventy-five mile motor trip through 
these areas provided by the city, includes the 
trip over Lookout Mountain, Genesee Mountain 
through Evergreen, and down the new Bear 
Creek road. Roads throughout these parks are 
oiled. 

There is room among these vast hills for all 
NEA guests who may come. There is sport 
waiting here for hunter and fisherman, for 
golfer and horseback rider. And the primeval 
wilderness for those who can watch breath- 
lessly while a deer steps from the edge of a 
forest to drink from a mountain stream. 

Throughout the entire state are mountain 
hotels and camps which offer the traveler 
either luxury or rustic comfort, according to 
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taste and purse, and the certainty of nights of 
cool and restful sleep. 

When packing that bag for the NEA con- 
vention, the delegate should show foresight. 
Yes, put in those hiking boots, drag along the 
golf sticks, find a corner for your fishing tackle. 
If you have a riding outfit, bring that, too, for 
the west offers no greater thrill than that of 
horseback rides through pine forests to distant 
hills. 





Eastern Music Supervisors Conference 
March 13 to 15 


More than 1,200 music teachers, supervisors, 
school administrators, and other persons in- 
terested in music education from ten Eastern 
states, the District of Columbia, and the Prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, Canada, will 
gather in Pittsburgh for the fourteenth annual 
Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, March 
12 to 15. 


President Laura Bryant, supervisor of music, 
Ithaca, New York, and Will Earhart, coordinat- 
ing chairman of convention committees and 
director of music in Pittsburgh public schools, 
have arranged a program of discussions, ad- 
dresses, and demonstrations, interspersed with 
concerts. 


Among the persons who will give addresses 
are William McAndrew, educator and editor, 
New York; Florence Hale, former president of 
the National Education Association; Howard 
Hanson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
New York; Frank M. Wright, assistant commis- 
sioner of education, Massachusetts; Charles E. 
Griffith, Newark, New Jersey; Herman F. 
Smith, president, Music Educators National 
Conference; and Ben G. Graham, superinten- 
dent of Pittsburgh public schools. 





Scholenhio in Health Education 


A full tuition scholarship of $500 is available 
in the field of health education for a full 
scholastic year at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (Department of Biology and Public 


Health) for 1935-36. It is available for women 
only, and will be awarded to a candidate re- 
commended by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. 

The scholarship will be awarded in June, 
1935 and applications should be received not 
later than May 15. All those who are interested 
in this scholarship are invited to write to the 
Child Health Education Service of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York, for application blanks. 
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This pictorial map, illustrated in color by Ernest Watson, art editor of SCHOLASTIC, from data supplied by R. D. 
Matthews of the School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, was created especially for the high school ter- 
centenary through the efforts of the Celebration Committee of the Department of Secondary-School Principals. Its size 


is 19 x 25, printed on strong paper, suitable for framing. 


Through the courtesy of the Home Economics Department 


of the American Can Company, it was made possible to publish enough copies of the map for nearly every high 


school classroom in the United States. 


Particulars for obtaining the map, which is being circulated in connection 


with a food poster contest on salmon, may be had by writing SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tercentenary of the American 


High School 


The 28,000 high schools of the United States 
are celebrating their three hundredth birthday 
this year. “On the 13th of the second month 
1635,” the town records show, the good people 
of Boston, led by John Cotton, voted that “Our 
brother Philemon Pormont, shalbe intreated to 
become scholemaster for the teaching and nour- 
tering of children with us.” With this modest 
statement was launched the Publick Latin 
School, forerunner of the modern American 
high school and founder of free education in 
the modern world. 

Support of the Boston Latin School was 
originally provided by a subscription list made 
up by residents of the town, as an informal, 
voluntary income tax. Later, this system was 
succeeded by a land endowment. The tradition 
of local support of the school is still strong 
today, but it is weakening as a result of 
regional differences of wealth in the United 


States. The heavy burden on property and 
local credit in certain areas, increasing over 
the last decade, is turning the hopes of demo- 
cratic education toward Washington. 

In all, there are 28,000 high schools in the 
United States, representing every gradation of 
culture. Theirs is the common heritage of 
three centuries of a struggle which will not 
slacken. 

In respect to this tradition, the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the NEA, 
with the cooperation of Scholastic, national 
high school weekly, arranged for a nation-wide 
observance of the high schools’ three-hundredth 
anniversary. 





Let the love for literature, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and above all music, enter 
in your lives—T. Roosevelt. 





Language most shows a man; speak that I 
may see thee; it springs out of the most retired 
and inmost part of us.—Ben Jonson. 
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Pitt’s School of Education Anniversary 
Celebration 


More than five hundred persons gathered at 
Hotel Schenley in Pittsburgh to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the School of Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Saturday, February 2. Representa- 
tives from public and private schools, from 
colleges and universities in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction attended a luncheon meeting. 

Following greetings, brought to the group 
from the University by John G. Bowman, 
chancellor, Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, delivered the principal address. He 
was introduced by Dean Charles E. Prall. In 
his talk, Dr. Jessup commented on the growth 
which the school has had from eight graduates 
in the class of 1911 to more than 200 during 
the academic year of 1933-34. He also men- 
tioned the important part the school is playing 
in educational work in Western Pennsylvania 
and in the State as a whole. 

Dr. Jessup sketched the growth of secondary 
school enrolments, of college and university 
work, and the rapid developments in teacher 
preparation. In his comments on the work of 
schools of education he said: 

“If the future follows the past, this increased 
attendance, expansion of objectives, and modi- 
fication of methods will require that the teacher 
be something of a philosopher, who understands 
science and art, a skillful performer, and a per- 
son with an engaging personality. Surely we 
will all agree that we may expect our difficul- 
ties to increase, and that even more will be ex- 
pected of us. Consequently, we should take 
stock of ourselves with a view toward finding 
out the weak places in our armor. We should 
be skeptical of our results and cautious in our 
pronouncements as is the experienced and com- 
petent physician in contrast with the quack. 

“In our teacher training function, our time 
has been so fully occupied in the accumulation 
of hours of credits in so-called ‘education’ 
courses, that we have done very little in the 
fields of research that might illuminate the 
whole task. For example, how little recogni- 
tion is given in the schoolroom, either in meth- 
ods, materials, or discipline, to the ability of 
children to learn without formal instruction. 
Some school of education, somewhere, some 
day, will throw important light on this prob- 
lem.” 

Anthony M. Goldberger, acting dean of the 
School of Education during 1930-31, spoke for 
the former deans and acting deans. He held 
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Herbert L. Spencer 


The election of Herbert L. Spencer to the 
presidency of Pennsylvania College for Women 
was announced January 30 by the board of 
trustees of the College. Dr. Spencer, who last 
summer was named dean of the college of 
liberal arts and sciences of the University of 
Pittsburgh, will assume the presidency of 
Pennsylvania College in June. 

Dr. Spencer is a graduate of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and holds his degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the University of 
Pittsburgh. In 1932, he entered the Pittsburgh 
public school administrative system. In 1927, 
he was appointed associate principal of the 
Henry Clay Frick Training School for Teachers, 
and a member of the faculty of the school of 
education, University of Pittsburgh. Upon the 
death of Herbert B. Davis in 1928, Dr. Spencer 
succeeded him as head of the training college. 





office following the death of Grover H. Alder- 
man, dean from 1925 to 1930. Charles R. Foster, 
a member of the class of 1911, now president of 
the State Teachers College at Indiana, spoke 
for the first graduating class, and John C. Wer- 
ner, supervising principal, Coraopolis, and 
president of the Alumni Association of the 
School of Education, represented that group. 

Letters of greeting were read from Will 
Grant Chambers, now dean of the School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, dean 
from 1910 to 1921; from George Harve Reavis, 
now a member of the Ohio State Department 
of Education, Columbus, dean from 1921 to 1925; 
and from L. P. Sieg, now president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, acting dean from 
1931 to 1934. J. Freeman Guy, first associate 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, presided. 
Chester A. Buckner, head of the professional 
division of education, was chairman of the com- 
mittees on arrangements. 
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A Teacher's Contest—Eight Awards - - $50 Each 


“Break into print’—win an award doing so; others have—so can you. Pennsylvania teachers, 
who won two awards in last year’s contest, should have at least one winner this year. The 
winning articles last year were: Leisure Challenges the School, Mabel D. Holmes, 4528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, printed in this issue; and An Adventure in School Advertising, James A. 
Shook, Northeast Jr. High School, Reading, which appeared in the September issue, p. 17. Note 
first announcement of contest in last month’s PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, page 332. 

As a member of Pennsylvania State Education Association, you are eligible to participate. 


The subjects for this year are: 
. Teachers and taxation 


Teachers and their official superiors 


Teachers and professional control of the teaching profession 


Teachers and academic freedom 
Teachers and social organizations 


Teachers and teachers’ organizations 
Teachers as consumers and investors 


: Teachers and social planning 


These subjects are part of the suggested topics for the “Study-Your-Own Problems Classes” 


prepared by Karl W. Guenther. 


RULES 
1. No article should exceed 1500 words in length. 
2. All articles should be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and double spaced. 
3. No manuscripts will be returned, but copies may be kept and non-winners submitted 


elsewhere after the winners are announced. 


4. All articles must be mailed before midnight, April 30, 1935. 
5. Fill out and attach the coupon below, or any separate slip of paper, to your manuscript. 
Do not write your name on the manuscript as all identification will be removed before the 


papers are given to the judges. 


The eight winners will be notified on or before July 2, 1935. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

189 West Madison Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Enter my paper under division number 





The American High School 


The greatest security that any young person 
has is in himself—what he is, what he can do 
with his hands or brain, the part that he can 
play among his fellows. These are the values 
to which the American high school is devoted. 
With an enrolment of 6,000,000 young men and 
women the high school is rapidly becoming a 
service to all American youth. The school pro- 
vides wholesale activities for young people who 
are no longer needed in industry and agricul- 
ture. Wise parents have made it possible for 
their sons and daughters to spend their time 
in high school preparing for the best possible 
start in life. Never before until America took 
this course has it been possible for the son or 
daughter of the average family to enjoy broader 
opportunity which the American high school 
gives. A high school education is as necessary 
today as was an elementary school education 
a short while ago. The American high school 
is the people’s college, maintained by all and 
for all, the mainstay of self government, and 
the surest guarantee of our liberties. - 





Tact cannot be overestimated. It can be 


cultivated —A. E. Winship. 


Special Tercentenary Packet 


Three hundred years of secondary education 
are being celebrated in the schools of the 
United States during 1934-35. To meet the 
widespread demand for material to carry out 
effective observances of this event, the Division 
of Publications of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has developed a Special Celebration 
Packet. It contains a complete pageant, mate- 
rial for classes, clubs, assemblies, and plans for 
making the celebration an integral part of the 
work of the school throughout the year. This 
packet can be secured for the cost price of 50 
cents from the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





What those of us who are born into this 
confused age of machines, advertising, new 
wants, and universal suffrage have to do is to 
try to bring some order out of the chaos of 
moral values, and in an irretrievably altered 
world to reassert the philosophy of the Old 
South and to bring the new democracies to see 
the values of the good life are other than 
material.—Jas. Truslow Adams. 
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Directory 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Officers for 1935 


President, Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

First Vice-President, Carmon Ross, Edinborc 

Second Vice-President, M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, James N 
Rule, Harrisburg 

Treasurer, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

Assistant Treasurer of Permanent Fund, John R. 
Helwig, Allentown ; 

Editor Emeritus, John Piersol McCaskey, Lancaster 

Executive Secretary and Editor, J. Herbert Kelley, 
Harrisburg 

Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of Re- 
search, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

—* Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harris- 
urg 

Secretary, Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 

Assistant to Director of Research, Emilie K. Keener, 
Harrisburg 


Departments 


Art 

Pres., Italo L. de Francesco, Reading 

Vice-Pres., Paul Davis, Greensburg 

Sec., Sylvia Breth, Clearfield 

County Superintendence 

Pres., Lioyd H. Hinkle, Bedford 

Vice-Pres., C. E. Hilbish, Sunbury 

Sec., J. H. Neff, Huntingdon 

District Superintendence 

Pres., H. V. Herlinger, Midland 

Vice-Pres.. R. R. Abernethy, Lebanon 4 

Sec., W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone : 

Graded School 

Pres., Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 

Vice-Pres., Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes- 
Barre : 

Sec., Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Narberth 

Higher Education 

Pres., Robert C. Horn, Allentown 

Vice-Pres., Charles E. Prall, Pittsburgh 

Sec., Q: A. W. Rohrbach, Kutztown 

Kindergarten-Primary 

Pres., Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 

Vice-Pres., Mary Merritt, Philadelphia 

Sec., Marian F. Kirk, Kutztown 

Music : 

Pres., Richard W. Grant, State College 

Vice-Pres., Daniel L. Auchenbach, Johnstown 

Sec., George A. Bryan, Carnegie 

Rural School 

Pres., Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 

Vice-Pres.. Esther B. Love, Waterville 

Sec., B. M. Davis, Clarion 

Secondary Education 

Pres., Louis P. Hoyer, Philadelphia 

Vice-Pres.. George W. Cassler, Coraopolis 

Sec., Frances Baish, Enhaut 

Supervising Principals 

Pres., Arthur M. Stull. Johnstown 

Vice-Pres.. Albert G. W. Schlegel, Red Lion 

Sec.. Agnes Davidson, Johnstown 

Vocational Education and Practical Arts 

Pres... Miriam A. Weikert, York 

Vice-Pres.. Arthur S. Hurrell, State College 

Sec., Earle H. Markley, Hershey 


Graded School Section 
Elementary School Principals 
Pres.. J. F. Moore, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 
Sec., Wm. J. Laramy, Upper Darby 


Higher Education Sections 


College Teachers of Education 

Pres., J. C. Miller, Philadelphia 

Vice-Pres., S. B. Stayer, Millersville 

Sec., P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 

College and University 

Pres., Herbert L. Spencer, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., I. Harvey Brumbaugh, Huntingdon 
Sec., E. J. Gergely, Philadelphia 
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Secondary Education Sections 


Classical 

Pres., James Stinchcomb, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., E. Shultz Gerhard, Philadelphia 
Sec., Grace Geiselman, Hanover 
Commercial 

Pres., R. G. Walters, Grove City 
Vice-Pres., Howard S. Light, Scranton 
Sec., Elizabeth H. Gintzer, Harrisburg 
English 

Pres., Mary E. Clemens, Stroudsburg 
Vice-Pres., Martha E. Campbell, Chambersburg 
Sec., Mrs. Edna D. Geiss, Oley 

Junior High School 

Pres., E. C. Perry, Pottstown 

Vice-Pres., J. P. Runk, McKeesport 

Sec., Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 
Mathematics 

Pres., Elizabeth B. Cowley, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion 
Sec., Norman W. Kratz, Bridgeport 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association 
Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-Pres., E. V. McCullian, Summit Hill 
Sec., Edmund Wicht. Harrisburg 

Treas., P. A. Jones, Sharon 

Science 

Pres., H. C. Wimmer, Altoona 
Vice-Pres., Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
Sec., Paul F. Keefer, Sunbury 

Social Studies 

Pres., Eulalia Schramm, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., John Neely, Darby 

Sec., Ethel M. Henry, Altoona 


Vocational Education Sections 


Agriculture 

Pres., L. J. Hayden, New Park 

Vice-Pres., Thomas Malin, Dillsburg 

Sec., Earl Givler, Harrisburg 

Home Economics 

Pres., Helen R. Rishel, Lebanon 

Vice-Presidents? 
Central—Lillian Buckingham, Mansfield 
Eastern—Eva Zuck, Easton 
Midwestern—Lucille Perch, Grove City 
Northeastern—Ruth Huthmaker, Shigkshinny 
Northwestern—Nellie Reinhold, Erie 
Southeastern—Lucy Queal, Philadelphia 
Southern—Ann Galbreath, Lancaster 
Western—Margaret Heazlett, Wilkinsburg 

Sec., Beatrice Geary, Mansfield 

Industrial Arts 

Pres., William C. Geyer, Upper Darby 

Vice-Pres., Charles E. McCurdy, York 

Sec., Edward E. Howard, Millersville 


Round Tables 


Council on Educational Method 

Pres.. Marion Van Campen, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 
Sec., Denton M. Albright, Lewistown 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 

Pres... Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., E. A. Nicol, Philadelphia 

Sec.. Madalyn Wright, Williamsport 

Health Education 

Pres., Hubert Jack, Grove City ® 
Vice-Pres., Archie Dodd, Slippery Rock 
Sec., Mrs. Gertrude I. Duncan, Philadelphia 
Home Visiting 

Pres., Austin N. Miller, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Alma G. Wolstenholm, Upper Darby 
Sec., Marion Johnson, Pottsville 

Library 

Pres.. Grace A. Patterson, Butler 
Vice-Pres., Ruth May Koons, Harrisburg 
Sec., Mary Eisenmenger, Williamsport 
Modern Language 

Pres., Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 
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Vice-Pres., 
Sec., Edna 
Penmanship 
Pres., Wm. O. Peterson, Greensburg 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Lettie J. Strobell, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Orpha McCormick, Greensburg 
Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teachers 

Pres., Levi J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 
Vice-Pres., Nannie Mitcheltree, New Castle 
Sec., Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
Pennsylvania School Press Association 

Pres., Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Cc. Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh 

Sec., M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 
Research 

Pres., S. E. Munson, Lancaster 

Vice-Pres., R. P. Wray, Crafton 

Sec.. J. H. Henderson, Harrisburg 

Special Education 

Pres., Helen Reed, Coatesville 

Vice-Pres., Dorothy Wanner, Lancaster 

Sec., Mary Berger, Chambersburg 

Supervisors, Kindergarten and First Eight Grades 
Pres., Althea Beery. Slippery Rock 
Vice-Pres., Clara M. Miller, Avalon 

Sec., Mabel E. Kirk, State College 


Convention Districts 
SOUTHERN—March 15 and 16 at Hershey 
Pres., J. Wesley Potter, Supt. of Schoo!s, Car- 

lisle 
Sec., C. J. Kell, Municipal Bldg, Harrisburg 
NORTHEASTERN—March 29 and 30, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 
Pres., Fred W. Diehl, 
Danville 
Sec., William Herr, 536 West Maple St., 


Dorothy M. Jones, Scranton 
R. Todd, Pittsburgh 


Supt. of Montour Co., 


Hazle- 


ton 

SOUTHEASTERN—April 3 to 6, University of Penn- 

sylvania, Philadelphia, in cooperation ‘with School- 

men’s Week 

Pres., William E. Burkard, Tilden Jr. High 
School, Philadelphia 

Sec.. Lareta O. Scheueren, Coatesville 

CENTRAL—October 3 and 4 at Lock Haven 

Pres... W. W. Eisenhart, Supt. of Schools, 
Tyrone 

Sec., C. M. Sullivan, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven 

WESTER N—Octoher 18 and 19 at Pittsburgh 

Pres., F. De Witt Zuerner, Supt. of Schools, 
North Braddock 

Sec.. A. M. Goldberger, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

NORTHWESTERN—October 18 at Erie 

Pres., Herbert D. Harris, Beaty School, Warren 

Sec., Paul D. Schenck, 301 Hess Ave., Erie 

EASTERN—October 18 at Easton 

Pres., James C. Bay, Supt. of Schools, Easton 

Sec’, C. E. Furst, Supt. of Schools, Wilson 
Borough, Easton 

MIDWESTERN—October 25 and 26 at New Castle 

Pres., W. D. Gamble. Supt. of Schools, Sharon 

Sec.. Frank L. Burton, Senior High School. 
New Castle 


Elective Officers and Committees 
. H. Thomas, Second Vice-President, Harrisburg 
Legislative Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31. 1935 
John H. Adams, Chairman Pittsburgh 
LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 
Norman C. Koontz, Indiana 
B. B. Smith, Connellsville 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1936 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Lucy W. Glass. Harrisburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Cc. W. Lillibridge. Smethport 
Carmon Ross, Edinboro 
Resolutions Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
. 1935 


University 


Term expires Dec. 31 f 
H. V. Herlinger. Midland 
A. H. Howell, Honesdale 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
G. A. Stetson, Titusville 
Edmund Thompson, Lansdowne 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1936 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
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John T. Connell, Butler 
Cc. V. Erdly, Hanover 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Slippery Rock 
Raymond G. Mowrey, Chambersburg 
G. C. L. Riemer, Clarion 
Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House’ of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1935 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1936 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
et, Gress, Lancaster 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1937 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 
. W. Dodd, Chairman, Allentown, term ex 
Pires 1939 ; 
Beulah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia, term ex- 
pires 1935 
George L. Omwake, 
pires 1937 
Vv. Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 
(Created by the Executive Council) 
President, Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
First Vice-President, Carmon Ross, Edinboro 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown 


Collegeville, term ex- 


NEA Committee Members from Pennsylvania 


1. Amending Charter 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 

2. Cooperate With National Association Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools 
Tanner G. Duckrey, Philadelphia 
Health Problems In Education ™ 
H..B. Burns, Pittsburgh 
Walter S. Cornell, Philadelphia 
Helen R. Gillis, Edinburg 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia 
Higher Education 
George William McClelland, Philadelphia 
Horace Mann Celebration 
James N. Rule, Harrisburg 
International Relations 
Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 
Italo L. de Francesco, Reading 
Blanche Foster, Philadelphia 
Erna Grassmuck, Indiana 
Jeannette Jamison, Reading 
Esther M. Smith, Pittsburgh 
Ella King Vogel, Pittsburgh 
George A. Walton. George School 
David A. Ward, Chester 
Joint Committea of NEA and ALA 
M. Gertrude Blanchard, Pittsburgh 
W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg 
Joint Committee of NEA and PTA 
Clyde T. Saylor, West Chester 
Legislative Commission 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
James N. Rule, Harrisburg 
Bruce M. Watson, Philadelphia 
es Commission on the Enmrichment of Adult 
ife 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Arthur S. Hurrell, State College 
Otto T. Mallery, a 
Levi W. Mengel, Readin 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia 
Necrology 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Reorganization 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
Resolutions 
Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Retirement Allowances 
T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
H, H. Baish, Harrisburg 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
Rural Education 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg 
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16. Tenure 
William E. Burkard, Philadelphia 
Myrl I. Eakin, Pittsburgh 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
James R. Gilligan, Dunmore 
Elsie M. Heckman, Allentown 
John P. Lozo, Reading 


Local Branches of the PSEA, by 
Convention Districts, 1934-1935 


No. of Per Cent 
Members Teachers 


I. CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Blair County 
County 
Pres., M. A. Dively, Court House, Hol- 
lidaysburg 
See., Blanche M. Williams, 
House, Hollidaysburg 
*Altoona 
Pres., Joseph N. Maddocks, 109 E. Sec- 
ond Ave., Altoona 
Sec., Marion R. Bancroft, 2610 Seventh 
Ave., Altoona 
*Hollidaysburg 
Pres., Griff Jones, Jr., 
St., Hollidaysburg 
Sec., Gertrude Swanson, 
gheny St., Hollidaysburg 
*Tyrone 
Pres., Hazel Latshaw, 1407 Logan Ave., 
Tyrone 
Sece., Florence Caldwell, Wilson Theatre 
Apts., Tyrone 
Cameron County 
County 
Pres., Katherine Qrr, 31 W. 4th St., 
Emporium 
Sec., Neva L. 
Emporium 
Centre County 
County 
Pres., F. G. Rogers, Bellefonte 
Sec., J. F. Wetzel, Centre Hall 
Clearfield County 
County 
Pres., W. Donald Weaver, Mahaffey 
Sec., W. S. Granlun, Luthersburg 
*Clearfield 
Pres., Harold G. 
Ave., Clearfield 
Sec., Margaret Spooner, 
St., Clearfield 
*DuBois ... 
Pres., Cyril C. Sarver, Olive Ave. 
School, DuBois 
Sec., Leon R. 
Ave., DuBois 
Clinton County 
County 
Pres., N. L. Bartges, Avis 
Sec., Lily Fye Burd, Lock Haven 
Lock Haven .. 
Pres., R. I. Hoch, 
Lock Haven 
Sec., Mrs. Marian Arndt, 202 Madison 
Ave., Lock Haven 
Elk County 
County 
Pres., 0. G. F. Bonnert, St. Marys 
See., D. R. Thompson, Ridgway 
Ridgway 
Pres., W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Sec., Emily V. McCloskey, Ridgway 
Huntingdon County 
County 
Pres., John W. Miller, Orbisonia 
Sec., A. Russell Fultz, South Hunt- 
ingdon 
Huntingdon 
Pres., J. Nevin Fouse, 
Huntingdon 
Sec., Margaretta 
ington St., 


Court 


411 Allegheny 
601% Alle- 


Jenks, 307 E. 8rd St., 


Bigley, 103 W. 3rd 


121 Clearfield 


Edmiston, 110 Olive 


422 N. Church St., 


908 Mifflin St., 


Corbin, 
Huntingdon 


1124 Wash- 


* 100% enrolment in the 
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National Education Association, 
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No. of Per Cent 
Members Teachers 
Juniata County 
County 95 81 
Pres., H. C. Klinger, Liverpool 
Sec., A. B. Shover, Port Royal 
Lycoming County 
County 
Pres., Charles W. Potter, Montgomery 
Sec., Eugene P. Bertin, Muncy 
Williamsport 
Pres., Russell H. Rhoads, 1147 Market 
St., Williamsport 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Hugus Spring, 1010 
E. Third St., Williamsport 
McKean County 
County 
Pres., C. . Lillibridge, 
Sec., Carrie Day, Smethport 
Bradford 
Pres., Seth Gustin, 54 
Bradford 
Sec., M. Phyllis Enright, Junior H. 5., 
Bradford 
*Kane 
Pres., 


Smethport 


Oxford St., 
4 


Willis Pratt, 8 Hemlock Ave., 


tane 
See., Elizabeth 
Ave., Kane 
Mifflin County 
County 
Pres., Walter Hollis, Yeagertown 
Sec., Honoure Wzugner, Belleville 
*Lewistown 
Pres., Clare N. Miller, 
Ave., Lewistown 
Sec., Nellie Lack, Senior High School, 
Lewistown 
Potter County 
County 
Pres., Paul H. Conners, Coudersnort 
Sec., Violet Gardener, Coudersport 
Snyder County 
*County : 
Pres., E. E. Ferster, 
Sec., Catherine Boyer, 
Tioga County 
County .. 
Pres., Rock L. Butler, 
Sec., Eleanor Donovan, 
Union County 
County 
Pres., Frank P. Boyer, Mifflinburg 
Sec., Cyrus W. Huff, White Deer 
State Teachers Colleges: 
Lock Haven 
Pres., Bertha Daniel, Lock Haven 
Sec., L. J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Pres., George Cass, Mansfield 
Sec., John F. Myers, Mansfield 
Colleges amd Universities: 
Bucknell University 
Pres., Homer P. Rainey, Lewisburg 
Sec., F. G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Juniata College 
Pres., E. L. Craik, 18th and Moore Sts.. 
Huntingdon 
Sec., R. B. Stambaugh, 1610 Moore St. 
Huntingdon 
Pennsylvania State College, 
Education 
Pres., B. V. Moore, State College 
Sec., Anna E. Hangen, State College 


Anderson, 737 Park 


328 Electric 


Richfield 
Selinsgrove 
’ 


Wellsboro 
Elkland 


School of 


II. EASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Berks County 
County 
Pres., Mrs. Edna D. Geiss, 
8., Oley 
Calvin A. Unger, 


Senior H. 
Court House, 


*Muhlenberg Township 
Pres., Carl Burg, 2424 Kutztown Rd., 
Hyde Park, Reading 
Sec., K. H. Schmehl, 
Reading 
Pres., 
Eleventh St., 
Sec., Stella E. 
race, Reading 


Fleetwood 
Italo L. DeFrancesco, 1603 North 
Reading 

Miller, 419 Green Ter- 
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No. of Per Cent 
Members Teachers 


No. of Per Cent 
Members Teachers 


Carbon County 
County 
Pres., Stuart E. Prutzman, 
House, Mauch Chunk 
Sec., Elizabeth C. Wills, 228 
St., Lehighton 
Lansford 
Pres., Kline S. W ernert, 211 E. Bertsch 
St., Lansford 
Sec., Sallie C. Mulhearn, 
Ridge St., Lansford 
*Lehighton . 
Pres., Myrtle M. Bisbing, 250 S. 
St., Lehighton 
Sece., Elizabeth H. 
ing St., Lehighton 
*Mauch Chunk Township 
Pres., William Thomas, 
Sec. Bessie Campbell, 
*Palmerton 
Pres., Henry Fatzinger, Lafayette Ave., 
Palmerton 
Sec., Mable Tomb, 
Palmerton 
*Summit Hill 
Pres., E. T. 
Sec., E. V. 
Lehigh County 
County 
Pres., Mervin J. Wertman, 445 Hamil- 
ton St., Allentown 
Sec., Hobart A. Farber, 
lenberg St., Allentown 
Allentown 
Pres., Edwin D. 
Blvd., Allentown 
Sec., Fred G. Schmerker, 
St., Allentown 
Emaus 
Pres., A. F. Heller, Emaus 
Sec., Margaret DeEsch, Emaus 
*Whitehall Township 
Pres., William D. Landis, 
Sec., George D. Steckel, 
Northampton County 
County 
Pres., G. A. Grim, 
Sec., A. 0. 
Bangor 
Pres., . . Ackerman, 25 
Fourth St., Bangor 
Sec., Donald B. Keat, 
Bangor 
Bethlehem 
Pres., W. 
Bethlehem 
Sec., Mary L. 
Hellertown 
Easton . 
Pres., Aelfric James, 
Garden St., Easton 
Sec., Hobart. D. Heisler, 
St., Easton 
*Northampton 
Pres., George W. 
Northampton 
Sec., Salome B. Keefer, 
Ave., Northampton 
Wilson Borough 
Pres., Clarence E. 
Schools, Easton 
Sec., Fern A. Ritter, 
Easton 
Schuylkill County 
County 
Pres., Paul S. Christman, 
Haven 
Sec., James D. ven Minersville 
Ashland 
Pres., Edw. W. “Taylor, " Ashland 
Sec., Ethel Young, Ashland 
*Mahanoy City ......... 
Pres., H. A. O'Day, 
Ave., Mahanoy City 
Sec., Helen A. Chesko, 
St., Mahanoy City 


Court 


Alum 


310 West 


Sherer, 524 Mahon- 


Nesquehoning 
Nesquehoning 


312 Columbia Ave., 


Summit “Hill 
Summit Hill 


McCready, 
MecCullian, 


514 N. Muh- 


Clauss, 2206 Union 


28 N. 14th 


Egypt 
Cementon 


Nazareth 
Shiffer, Bath 
North 


High School, 


w eiss, 633 15th Ave., 


Hess, 194 Main St., 


“'sr., 801 Spring 


311 Cattell 


Armold, Jr. 2 's., 


1805 Lincoln 


Furst, Wilson Boro 


2141 Hay St., 


Schuylkill 


20 Bon Mahanoy 


1000 E. Pine 


* 100% enrolment in the National Education 


102 52 


Association. 


*Mahanoy Township ..... waa 73 100 
Pres., Mary Jennings, Shenandoah - 
Sec., Mary Brennan, Jacksons, Maha- 
noy City 
Minersville 
Pres., Gertrude Edmunds, 
St., Minersville 
Sec., Anna M. Brennan, 
St., Minersville 
Pottsville 
Pre, T. ©: Knowles, 927 W. "Norweg- 
ian St., Pottsville 
Sec., Mary S. Trauch, 
tongo St., Pottsville 
Tamaqua .. . 
Pres., F. G. Horner, Tamaqua 
Sec., Martha W. King, Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township 
Pres., A. D. O’Donnell, 
Sec., John J. Burke, 
Shenandoah 
State Teachers Colleges 
Kutztown 


214 Lewis 


530 Sunbury 


320 W. Mahan- 


Lost Creek 
West Coal St., 


Pres., James G. Grim, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 
Sec., Josephine Brown, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 
Colleges and Universities 
Albright College : ne 
Pres., W. I. Miller, Reading. 
Sec., V. C. Zener, Reading 
Cedar Crest College 
Pres., Samuel Ziegler, Allentown 
See., Henry A. Kriebel, Allentown 
Lehigh University 
Pres., Adelbert Ford, 
Sec., T. T. Lafferty, 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 


III) MIDWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Armstrong County 
County 
Pres., Russell A. "McGregor, 
Jefferson St., Kittanning 
Sec., Odessa Hanna, 258 N. Water St., 
Kittanning 
*Ford City : 
Pres., Q. G. 
Sec., P. N. Marsh, 
Kittanning F 
Pres., W ade E. Baker, N. 
Kittanning 
Sec., Odessa Hanna, 
St., Kittanning 
Beaver County 
County... 
Pres., Ralph sg. "Hood, “1021 9th ‘Ave. ; 
Beaver Falls 
Sec., Mrs. Gladys 8S. Miller, 
Rd., Ambridge 
Aliquippa ...... Lewis ere utalbinte 
Pres., J. Gordon Ogden, Jr., 95 
ginia Ave., New Sheffield 
Sec., Mabel Westlake, 203 Spring St., 
Aliquippa 
Ambridge 
Pres., Joseph M. Benkert, 
wood Ave., Ambridge 
Sec., Margaret S. Hettinger, 500 Berry 
St., Baden 
Beaver 
Pres., Caroline 
Ave., Beaver 
Sec., Charles S. Linn, 1108 Fifth St., 
Beaver 
*Beaver Falls soawee 
Pres., Floyd Atwell, "2506 "Seventh Ave., 
Beaver Falls 
Sec., M. Elizabeth Barton, 906 Ninth 
Ave., Beaver Falls 
Midland ..... r 
Pres., Grace C. Kramer, 
Ave., Midland 
Sec., Thelma Ankrim, 
E. Liverpool, Ohio 
New Brighton ; 
Pres., Paul N. Hamilton, 1423 Bighth 
Ave., New Brighton 
Sec., Ada Stafford, 
New Brighton 


505 'N. 


‘Ford City 
Ford City 


Vincent, 


Grant “Ave., a 


258 N. Water 


504 Park 


“729 Maple- 
"249 “College 


Griffin, 


"849 Penn 


1002 Avondale, 


719 Tenth St., 
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achers 


Rochester 
100 


Pres., Fenton Farley, 429 
Ave., Rochester 
Sec., Hazel Brewer, Marion Hill, New 
Brighton 
Butler County 
County 
Pres., T. E. Boliver, 311 Franklin St., 
Butler 
See., Florence Heidenreich, 
R. D. No. 1 
3utler 
Pres., 
No. 4 
Sec., Norman McFee, Butler 
Clarion County 
County 
Pres., 
Sec., B. M. Davis, Clarion 
Jefferson County 
County e 
Pres., P. A. Killgallon, Sykesville 
Sec.. H. A. Mooney, Brookville 
Punxsutawney 
Pres., Nelson H. Boyd, 305 
Ave., Punxsutawney 
Sec., Theo W. Fullerton, 
Ave. Punxsutawney 
Lawrence County 
County . 
Pres., W. L. Rainey, R. R. 
Sec., Grace Reed, R. 
Ellwood City 
Pres., Geo. Bloom, 312 W. Short St., 
Ellwood City 
Sec., Belle Vangorder, 628 Line Ave., 
Ellwood City 
New Castle 
Pres., Donald 
field Ave., New Castle 
Sec., Georgiana McNees, 
mont Ave., New Castle 
Mercer County 
County 
Pres., Wm. M. Johnston, 308 E. 
ler ‘St., Mercer 
Sec.. W. M. Pollard, Mercer 
Farrell 
Pres., William J. 
ango Blvd., Farrell 
Sec., Florence B. Donlin, 
St.. Farrell 
*Greenville 
Pres., Lucile Harman, 121 
Greenville ’ 
Sec., Marian A. Bean, 80 N. Main St., 
Greenville 
Sharon 
Pres., W. D. Gamble, 198 Cedar Ave., 
Sharon 
Sec., Daisy A. Downs, 
Ave., Sharon 
State Teachers Colleges: 
*Clarion 
Pres., H. S. Manson, Clarion 
Sec., Hazel Sandford, Clarion 
*Slippery Rock 
Pres., Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Sec., Thos. C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock 
Colleges and Universities: 
Geneva College 
Pres., James A. Newpher, Beaver Falls 
Sec., Isabelle Stewart, Beaver Falls 
Grove City College 
Pres., Weir (.. Ketler, Grove City 
See., C. A. Platt, Stewart Ave., Grove 
City 


IV. NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
Bradford County 


Harmony 


Renfrew, 


Florence Dickey, Butler, 


Woodland 


219 Park 


‘ 1, Volant 
, Mahoningtown 


F. Conson, 207 


138 E. 


Thomas, 334 Shen- 


516 Idaho 


Plum St., 


200 S. Oakland 


Pres., 
Sec., 
Sayre 
Pres., Boyd M. 
St., Sayre 
Sec., Sara Reiver, 318 North Keystone 
Ave., Sayre 


W. Milton Roy, Towanda 
Gladys Gay, Towanda 


Beagle, 115 Stedman 


* 100% enrolment in the National Education Association. 
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No. of Per Cent 
Members Teachers 


Columbia County 
County 
Pres., 
Sec., 
*Berwick 
Pres., 
St., Berwick 
Sec.. Kathleen M. 
Front St., Berwick 


R. Appleman, Benton 
Savage, Benton 
West 


Houck, 606 Front 


Jones, 548 


Lackawanna County 
County 
Pres., P. C. Riviello, 
Sec., Wendall Davis, 
Elmhurst 
Archbald 
Pres., 
bald 
Sec., A. J. 
Archbald 
Blakely Borough aaa 
Pres., Elizabeth Johnson, 722 W. Lack- 
awanna Ave., Blakely 
Sec., Julia Kelechaw, 1329 
Peckville 
Carbondale 
Pres., Edw. 
Ave., Carbondale 
Sec., Mary C. Devine, 11 Devine Ave., 
Carbondale 
Dickson City 
Pres., Mary V. Maloney, 400 Bowman 
St., Dickson City 
Sec., Anita E. Burke, 
Dickson City 
Dunmore 
Pres., Albert 
St., Dunmore 
Sec., Emmett F. Jordan, 406 N. 
ly St., Dunmore 
Fell Township 
Pres., Andrew E. 
St., Simpson 
Sec., Ethel Curnow. 352 
Simpson 
Old Forge 
Pres., 
See., Rose Du Bernas, High School, Old 
Forge 
Olynhant 
Pres., John J. Gillespie, 
ley Ave., Olyphant 
Sec., Olga Gambal, 
Olyphant 
Scranton 
Pres., Catharine Caldwell, 431 
Market St., Scranton 
Sec., Richard Powell, 
Park Ave., Scranton 
Taylor 
Pres., 
See., 
Throo 
Pres., senjamin Machnofsky, 
Charles St., Throop 
Sec., Sadie Walsh, 531 
Throop 
Winton Borough 
Pres., Molly D. 
Jessup 
See., James McGinnis, 
sun 


Moosic 
Elmhurst School, 


Burke, Main St., Arch- 


Burke, 148 Cemetery St., 


Main St., 


Moran, 10 Connell 


1111 Main St., 


Bradican, 1024 Throop 


Blake- 


Dubill, 13 Jefferson 


Main St., 


841 N. Val- 


120 Lincoln St., 


West 


606 North Hyde 


Wm. J. Powell, Taylor 
Polly Davis, Taylor 


Charles 


Lawler, Church 


Moosie St., Jes- 


Luzerne County 


County 
Pres., 
Edwardsville 
Sec., James W. Pace, 56 Graham Ave., 
Wilkes-Barre 
Ashley et 
Pres., Robert C. 
St., Ashley 
See., Daniel Greb-Lasky, 61 
Ave., Ashley 
Hazleton 
Pres., 
Hazleton 
Sec., H. F. 
Hazleton 


Lewis, Green St., 


Metz, 23 Manhattan 


Rogers 


Thomas, 585 James St.. 


Grebey, 130 S. Cedar St., 
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No. of Per Cent 
Members Teachers 
Hazle Township 100 
Pres., M. W. Garrette, 
St., Hazleton 
Sec., Louisa Davis, Drifton 
Kingston 
Pres., 
Kingston 
Sec., J. M. 
Kingston 
*Nanticoke 
Pres., A. P. Diffendafer, 
Sec., John Davis, Nanticoke 
Newport Township 
Pres., H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
Sec., Helen Stapinski, Glen Lyon 
Pittston 
Pres., D. J. Cray, High School, Pitts- 


22 N. Church 


Merkel, High School, 


Thomas, 149 Page St., 


Nanticoke 


ton 
Sec., Elizabeth Battle, 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pres., H. 8. Jones, Plymouth 
Sec., Ray Hawk, Plymouth 
*West Pittston 
Pres., Richard J. W. Templin, 
School, West Pittston 
Sec., Cathran J. Fear, 224 Linden St., 
West Pittston 
Wilkes-Barre 
Pres., A. E. Bacon, 81 N. 
St., Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., Geo. W. Houck, 218 S. Franklin 
St., Wilkes-Barre 
Monroe County 
County 
Pres., J. H. Kunkle, East Stroudsburg 
Sec., Nathan G. Meyer, East Strouds- 
burg 
Montour County 
County 
Pres., 
Sec., 


High School, 


High 


Washington 


E. B. Cline, Danville 
Mary C. Welsh, Danville 
Northumberland County 
County 
Pres., Charles E. Hilbish, 
Sunbury 
Sec., Claire E. Scholvin, 
land 
Township 
Pres., S. A. Galiley, Shamokin 
Sec., David Bondura, Shamokin 
Milton 
Pres., 


Court House, 


Northumber- 


Car! L. 
St., Milton 
Sec.. Lura E. 
Milton 
Mount Carmel 
Pres., Vincent W. MeHail, 
ket St.. Mt. Carmel 
Sec.. El‘zabeth Howard, 
Ave., Mt. Carmel 
Shamokin 
Pres., 
Shamokin 
Sec., Martha Gammill, 
St., Shamokin 
Sunbury 
Pres., C. C. Madeira, 
nut Sts., Sunbury 
Sec., Rhoda Young, 
Ave., Sunbury 
Pike County 
*County 
Pres., C. B. Dissinger, Milford 
Sec., I. C. Markley, Milford 
Sullivan County 
County 
Pres., John M. Lumley, Dushore 
Sec., Edith M. Behr, Lopez! 
Susquehanna County 
County 
Pres., Paul N. Baker, Hallstead 
Sec., Stuart C. Button, Oakland 
Forest City 
Pres., A. James’ Martin, Forest City 
Sec., Claire Walker, Forest City 


Millward,’ 526 N. Front 


Mundy, 111 Apple St., 


106 N. Mar- 


503. West 


. Vosburgh, 1725 Park Ave., 


33 N. First 


Sixth and Wal- 


1201 Susquehanna 


* 100% enrolment in the National Education Association. 
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Wayne County 
County 
Pres., Ezra Maudsley, Lakewood 
Sec.. H. B. Ammerman, Honesdale 
Honesdale 
Pres., Maurice F. Meagher, Honesdale 
Sec., Helen A. Knaz, Honesdale 
Wyoming County 
County 
Pres., Raymond Kuhnert, Meshoppen 
Sec., Roy Slonaker, Nicholson 
State Teachers Colleges: 
*Bloomsburg 
Pres., Edna J. Hazen, Bloomsburg 
Sec., Pearl L. Mason, Bloomsburg 
East Stroudsburg 
Pres., Chas. J. Naegle, East Strouds- 
burg 
Sec.. Carrie Ethel Baker, East Strouds- 
burg 
Colleges and Universities 
College Misericordia 
Pres., Sister Mary Loretta, Dallas 
Sec., Sister Mary Catherine, Dallas 


V. NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 


Crawford County 
County 
Pres., A. C. Huntley, Atlantic 
Sec., Marian Amy, Venango 
Meadville 
Pres., A. Theuret, 
Cottage St., Meadville 
Sec., Julia M. Ryan, 766 North 
St., Meadville 
Titusville 
Pres., Erwin Bitters, 
Titusville 
Sec., Wm. Helfrich, Colestock High, 
Titusville 
Erie County 
County 
Pres., 
Cree 
Sec., Thomas G. Shallenberger, Water- 
ford 
Corry 
Pres., 
Corry 
Sec., W. 
Corry 


705 North 


Main 


Junior H. &., 


Maurice E. Kolpien, Harbor 


. J. Sheen, 476 E. Wayne St., 


W. Myers, Senior H. S§S., 
Erie . 
Pres., ‘Mabel Studebaker, 426 E. 
St., Erie 
Sec., Augusta Gerboth, 
Erie 
Forest County 
County ee 
Pres., G. 
Sec., Louise R. 
Venango County 
County 
Pres., S. H. Harlan, R. 3, Grove City 
See., Verna Goodwin, R. 2, Diamond 
Franklin 
Pres., Harry F. Newell, 
St., Franklin 
Sec., Lida Jane Galbrath, 631 Liberty 
St., Franklin 
Oil City 
Pres., 
City 
Sec., Wesley Travis, 
H. S., Oil City 
Warren County 
County 
Pres., 
Sec., 
Warren 
Pres., Floyd W. Bathurst, Warren H. 
S., Warren 
Sec.. F. H. Hetrick, 22 
Warren 
State Teachers Colleges: 
*Edinboro 
Pres., Nelle G. Hudson, Edinboro 
Sec., Wallace J. Snyder, Edinboro 
Colleges and Universities 
Allegheny 
Pres., William P. Tolley, Meadviile 
Sec., Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 


10th 


601 W. 4th St., 


Gordon Lewis, East Hickory 
Southard, Tionesta 


940 Liberty 


Fleming Smith, Senior H. S., Oil 


South Side Jr. 


Allan H. Frank, Sugar Grove 
Sarah M. Wiley, Youngsville 


Crescent PI1., 


94 


DISTRICT 


355 


101 
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VI. SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Bucks County 
County 605 98 
Pres., S. K. Faust, Cornwells Heights 
Sec., Wm. Thomas, Langhorne 
Bensalem Township 36 100 
Pres., S. K. Faust, Cornwells Heights 
Sec., Anna Williams, Cornwells 
Heights 


Chester County 


Pres., Floyd C. Fretz, Downingtown 
Anna Nields, West Chester, 
7 


Sec., M. 
R. D. 
*Coatesville 
Pres., Gilbert S. Cooper, 336 E. Lincoln 
Hwy., Coatesville 
Sec., Meriam B. Wilson, 725 Merchant 
St., Coatesville 
Phoenixville 
Pres., Martin L. Peters, 
St., Phoenixville 
Sec., E. T. Robinson, Phoenixville 
Tredyffrin Township 
Pres., Sydney W. Maguire, Wayne 
Sec., S. N. Charlton, Wayne 
West Chester 
Pres., Walter L. Philips, 
Sec., Margaret E. Wolfangle, 
Chester 


Delaware County 
County 
Pres., Carl G. Leech, Media 
See., George E. Croyle, Media 
Chester 
Pres., David M. 
Ave., Chester 
Sec., Agnes C. Call, 7th and Sproul 
Sts., Chester 
Darby . 
Pres., Milton H. Steinhauer, 832 Rader 
Ave., Yeadon 
Sec.,. Virginia E. Pope, 403 Kenmore 
Rd., Brookline 
Haverford Township 
Pres., C. Glenwood Hughes, 2415 Clover 
Lane, Upper Darby 
Sec., Emily H. Hughes, Haverford 
Twp. Senior H. S., Upper Darby 
*Lansdowne 
Pres., S. N. Ewan, Jr., Lansdowne 
Sec., R. W. Young, Lansdowne 
Radnor Township 
Pres., Pauline Ramstine, Wayne Blem 
School, Wayne 
Sec., Herbert F. Ellson, 
S., Wayne 
Upper Darby 
Pres., William C. 
S., Upper Darby 
Sec., Minnie L. Spickler, Senior H. S., 
Upper Darby 
Montgomery County 
County 
Pres., J. M. Fisher, 339 Mattison Ave., 
Ambler 
Sec., Abby Wager, 
Norristown 
*Abington Township 
Pres., J. C. Weirick, Abington 
Sec., Alice F. Weaver, 208 Chester 
Ave., Willow Grove 
Bridgeport ‘ 
Pres., H. Scott McHenry, Bridgeport 
Sec., Ellen R. Cameron, Bridgeport 
Cheltenham Township 
Pres., J. Sherman Welchons, 268 Ash- 
bourne Rd., Elkins Park 
Sec., Elizabeth B. Scarborough, Elkins 
Park 
Conshohocken 
Pres., Robert C. Landis, Conshohocken 
Sec., Lillian M. Steele, 235 BE. 7th 
Ave., Conshohocken 


136 Fourth 


West Chester 
West 


Baker, E. Parkway 


Radnor H. 


Sampson, Senior H. 


609 Haws Ave., 


* 100% enrolment in the National Education Association. 
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*Lansdale 59 100 

Pres., C. Richard Snyder, 35 BE. 5th 
St., Lansdale 

Sec., Minnie H. 
Ave., Lansdale 

Lower Merion Township . 

Pres., Frank A. Dubois, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Ardmore 

Sec., Isabel Endslow, Lower Merion 
Jr. H. S., Ardmore 

Norristown 
Pres., Emma E. Christian, 

DeKalb Sts., Norristown 

Sec., Marian E. Robinson, 
DeKalb Sts., Norristown 

*Pottstown 
rres., H. Tyler Christman, 373 Spruce 

St., Pottstown 

Sec., Gertrude E. 
St., Pottstown 

Springfield Township 
Pres., J. Charles Phillips, Springfield 

H. S., Chestnut Hill, Phila. 

Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth T. 
Wyndmoor School, 
Phila. 

*Upper Merion Township 
Pres., Lloyd A. Moll, Wayne, 
Sec., Albert S. Thompson, 

Park, Bridgepert 
Philadelphia 

Pres., Jessie Gray, Stevens School of 
Practice, 13th and Spring Garden 
Sts., Phila. 

Sec., Clement E. Foust, Stevens 
School of Practice, 13th and Spring 
Garden Sts., Phila. 

State Teachers Colleges: 

Cheyney 
Pres., 
Sec., Laura Waring, 

West Chester 
Pres., Norman W. 

Chester 

Sec., Grace D. McCarthy, West Chester 

Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools: 

Beaver College 
Pres., Joseph E. Malin, Jenkintown 
Sec., Mary P. Clark, Jenkintown 

Downingtown Industrial School 
Pres., G. Dorothy Skeeter, Downing- 

town 

Sec., C. C. Lewis, Downingtown 

Drexel Institute 
Pres., R. C. Disque, Philadelphia 
Sec., C. A. Kapp, Philadelphia 

Girard College 
Pres., Albert Hartman Schoell, 

delphia 

See., Marjorie H. Kirk, Philadelphia 

Mount St. Joseph Academy 
Pres., Sister Maria Kostka, 

Hill 

Sec., Sister M. Francella, Chestnut Hill 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 

tion of the Blind 

Pres., 

Sec., 

Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
Pres., William H. Macaulay, Mt. Airy, 

Philadelphia 

Sec., S. H. Chambers, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia 

Temple "University, Teachers College .... 

Pres., Charles E. Beury, Philadelphia 

Sec., George E. Walk, Philadelphia 

University of Pennsylvania, School of 

Education 

Pres., E. D. Grizzell, Philadelphia 

Sec., J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia 

Ursinus College 13 
Pres., G. L. Omwake, Collegeville 
Sec., Geo. R. Tyson, Collegeville 

VII. SOUTHERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
Adams County 

County 
Pres., Leslie V. Stock, Biglerville 
Sec., Josephine Stetser, Littlestown 

*Gettysburg 
Pres., Guile W. Lefever, 39 EB. Broad- 
way, Gettysburg 


Schultz, 351 York 


Oak and 


Oak and 


Harley, 242 Beech 


Wallace, 
Chestnut Hill, 


B.D.1 
Hughes 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 
Cheyney 


Phila- 


Chestnut 
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Sec., Fred G. Troxell, Troxell Apts., 


Gettysburg 
Bedford County 


Pres., H. D. Metzger, Bedford 
Sec., C. E. Shappell, Everett 
Cumberland County 
County .. 
Pres., Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Carlisle 
Pres., we 
S., Carlisle 
See., Kathleen Riley, 
St., Carlisle 
*Mechanicsburg 
Pres., R. L. VanScoten, 
ket St., Mechanicsburg 
Sec., Genifred Walter, 
Mechanicsburg 


Potter, Lamberton H. 


56 W. North 


600 S. Mar- 
E. Main St., 


Dauphin County 


County 
Pres., D. App, 
Harrisburg 
Sec., F. M. Barrick, Halifax 
*Derry Township 
Pres., B. A. Rockwell, 
Ave., Hershey 
Sec., Annie Royer, 
Ave., Hershey 
Harrisburg 
Pres., M. H. Thomas, 
St., Harrisburg 
See., Frank R. Kerlin, 2620 Lexing- 
ton St., Harrisburg 
*Middletown 
Pres., 8S. 
ine St., 
Sec., Clara F. 
Middletown 
*Steelton 
Pres., Ada M. 
Steelton 
Sec., Myrhlle Sheibley, 203 S. Second 
St., Steelton 
Department of Public Instruction 
Pres., A. D. Jackson, Harrisburg 
Sec., Helena McCray, Harrisburg 


Municipal Bldg., 


124 E. Areba 


46 E. Caracass 


121 Chestnut 


A. Johnston, 108 N. Cather- 
Middletown 
Beck, 


513 Spring St., 


Hill, 220 Pine St.. 


Franklin County 
County 
Pres., R. G. Mowrey, Trust Co. Bldg., 
Chambersburg 
See., B. F. Hartman, Waynesboro 
*Chambersburg . 
Pres., J. Frank Faust, 501 Lincoln 
Way East, Chambersburg 
Sec., Ida E. Heller, 171 South Second 
St., Chambersburg 
*Waynesboro 
Pres., D. J. Keener, 24 W. Third St., 
Waynesboro 
Sec., Anna M. Allen, 25 
St., Waynesboro 


Fulton County 

County . 

Pres., B. 
burg 

Sec., S. E. Walters, Akersville 


S. Church 


Lamberson, McConnells- 


Lancaster County 
County 
Pres., Arthur P. Mylin, 
worth Bldg., Lancaster 
Sec., Elizabeth R. Martin, 968 
Orange St., Lancaster 
Columbia 
Pres., 
Columbia 
Sec., C. J. 
Columbia 
Lancaster .. 
Pres., Clarence M. Ebersole, Boys’ H. 
S., Lancaster 
Sec., Mrs. Frances H. McClure, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Lancaster 


Hege, 728 Walnut St., 


Jensen, 26 S. Third St., 


* 100% enrolment in the National Education Association. 
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Lebanon County 


County we 100 
Pres., C. G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec., Lydia Sherk, Palmyra 
Lebanon 92 
Pres., Katharine A. Hoffman 
9th St., Lebanon 
Sec., Vincent Underkoffler, 
fayette St., Lebanon 
Perry County 
County 
Pres., 
field 
Sec., M. 
York County 
County 
Pres., 
York 
Sec., H. M. Cooper, Court House, York 
*Hanover 
Pres., Mrs. Bess C. Henderson, 339 N. 
Franklin St., Hanover 
Sec., N. Evelyn Brinser, 262 York St., 
Hanover 
*York 
Pres., Kathryn J. Keller, 110 N. Find- 
lay St., York 
Sec., Hazel E. Lucas, 4 Hill St., York 
State Teachers Colleges: 
Millersville 
Pres., Samuel B. Stayer, Millersville 
Sec., Ethel J. Powell, Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Pres., Geo, E. Mark, Shippensburg 
Sec., Ruth A. Cunningham, Shippens- 


1232 La- 


Ralph C. Swan, New Bloom- 


Eleanor Culbertson, Loysville 


Wilson, Court House, 


urg 
Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools: 
Dickinson College 13 
Pres., Fred P. Corson, Carlisle 
Sec., C. J. Carver, Carlisle 
Elizabethtown College 11 
Pres., R. W. Schlosser, Elizabethtown 
Sec., Martha Martin, Elizabethtown 
Lebanon Valley College me 15 
Pres., O. Edgar Reynolds, Annville 
Sec., George Struble, Annville 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School .. 22 
Pres., C. Blaine Smathers, Scotland 
See., J. C. Allen, Scotland 
VIII. WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
Allegheny County 
County ataat 
Pres., F. D. Keboch, Aspinwall, Pitts- 
burgh 
Sec., Adda S. Welch, 3229 Faronia St., 
Pittsburgh 
Bellevue 
Pres., H. E. Brumbaugh, 70 N. Sprague 
Ave., Bellevue 
Sec., Mary E. Graham, 467 Dawson 
Ave., Bellevue 
*Braddock 
Pres., George W. 
Ave., Braddock 
Sec., Ella Clark, 401 Holland Ave., 
Braddock 
Carnegie 
Pres., Norman L. Glasser, 
wood Ave., Carnegie 
Sec., Raymond C. Lee, 429 
Ave., Carnegie 
*Clairton 
Pres., Anna O’Toole, 
Clairton 
Sec., Christine E. Smoyer, 
Ave., Clairton 
Crafton 
Pres., R. 
Sta., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Helen A. Coyle, 
Ave., Crafton 
Dormont 
Pres., Norman H. Vincent, 
Ave., Elem. School, Dormont 
Sec., Sara W. Martin, Hillsdale Ave., 
Dormont 
Duquesne 
Pres., Florence E. Nicodemus, 114 W. 
Grant Ave., Duquesne 
Sec., Elizabeth A. Weinstein, 
Second St., Duquesne 


Gilmore, -413 Mills 


637 Beech- 


Library 


Mitchell Ave., 


929 Gary 


D. 8, Crafton 


32 Creighton 


Kelton 


16 N. 
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Per Cent 
Teachers 
East Pittsburgh 
100 Pres., William H. Pfeiffer, 519 Ridge 
Ave., East Pittsburgh 
Sec., Rosemary Connelly, 
92 Ave., Braddock 


TATOO os cece: cuvncccceccseccs 
Pres, 3. C. "Schenck, 118% E. 
Ave., Homestead 
Sec., Mary A. Armstrong, 
Ave., Homestead 
McKeesport ° 
Pres., J. Richey, 
St., McKeesport 
Sec., Maud Woods, 
Bldg., McKeesport 
McKees Rocks .. 
Pres., T. K. Johnston, 
Ave., McKees Rocks 
Sec., W. H. Church, 
*Mt. Lebanon . 
Pres., C. M. Long, Lincoln School, 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
Séc., R. D. Horsman, Washington 
School, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
*Munhall... 
Pres., Gladys Garothers, Munhall 
Sec., Janet Beedy Munhall 
North Braddock 
Pres., F. DeWitt Zuerner, 
Ave., North Braddock 
Sec., Madge E. Miller, 320 Laurel St., 
Edgewood 
Pittsburgh 
Pres., Earl Dimmick, Shakespeare 
School, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Mary E. Wyman, 
= fey ee 


13 Holland 


“15th 
111 17th 


‘2008 "Jenny Lind 


Shaw Avenue 


29 Russellw ood 
McKees Rocks 


Mt. 


"825 Bell 


Perry H. S., 


Mrs. 638 
College Ave., 
See., D. J. Sullivan, 
Ave., Wilkinsburg 
Swissvale 
Pres., Blanche Holman, 
Ave., Swissvale 
See., Mary V. Kerr, 
Ave., Swissvale 
Tarentum 
Pres., A. D. Endsley, H. 
Tarentum 
~ Mary Buck, H. 


‘Minnie R. 
Pittsburgh 
953 S. Braddock 


Riddle, 


1007 Milton 


2319 Woodstock 


Bldg., 


S. Bldg., Taren- 
WwW veitedens 
Pres., C. D. "Jeffrey, 
Wilkinsburg 
Sec., Mrs. Flora S. Christy, 
ton Ave., Wilkinsburg 


"408 Ross Ave., 


1001 Tren- 


Cambria, County 


County 
Pres., M. s. ‘Bentz, Ebensburg 
Sec., Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 

Johnstown 
Pres., Walter C. 

Ave., Johnstown 
See., Mary Lockard, 
Johnstown 

Nanty-Glo 

Pres., H. G. Hutchison, 
St., Nanty-Glo 
Sec., Paul A. Yingling, 


Fayette County 


Davis, 340 Fairfield 


840 Franklin St., 


1065 Second 


Nanty-Glo 


James G. 
Uniontown 
Elsie W. 


Robinson, County 
Bldg., 
Sec., Mrs. 

Connellsville 
Pres., C. E. Anderson, 23714 
view Ave., Connellsville 
Sec., Carl T. Anstine, 206 E. 
ford Ave., Connellsville 
Dunbar Township 
Pres., R. K. Smith, 
Sec., Lyda L. Morgan, 
St., Connellsville 


Price, Uniontown 


4 E. Fair- 


Dawson 
202 E. 


* 100% enrolmeat in tke National Educat 
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3,124 
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Township 
D. L. McC lellan, "Masontown 
S. W. Shuss, McClellandtown 


Redstone Township 
Pres., C. E. Hess, 
Sec., Elizabeth Moss, 

Uniontown 
Pres., Guy 

Uniontown 
Sec., Mrs. Ella L. 
Ave., Uniontown 


German 
Pres., 
Sec., 


Brownsville, R. D. 1 
Republic 
Rider, Albion St., 


56 


Pew, 95 Stockton 


Greene County 
County 
Pres., 
Sec., 
burg 


Kent Kelley, 
Don C. Longanecker, 


Waynesburg 
Waynes- 


Indiana County 
County 
Pres... 
Sec., 
Indiana 
Pres., Bonnie K. 
Ave., Indiana 
Sec., P. L. Salsgiver, 
Indiana 


Nevin Montgomery, Blairsville 
Laura Yuckenberg, Homer City 
Oakland 


Bowen, 957 


855 Grant St., 


Somerset County 
County 
Pres., Geo. W. 
Sec., Harriet Stern, 
Ave., Somerset 
Windber 
Pres., 
Sec., 
Washington County 
County 
Pres., C. H. Lyon, 
West Brownsville 
Sec.,F. W. McVay, 
Canonsburg 
Pres., C. 


Hoffman, Garrett 
611 North Center 


Windber 
Windber 


y. Hedge, 
Estella Kinney, 


604 W. College St., 


Canonsburg 
A. Mathewson, 406 Hutchin- 
son Ave., Canonsburg 
Sec., Vera L. Neish, 
St., Canonsburg 
Cecil Township 
Pres., G. M. Quivey, R. 
Sec., Sara C. Pettibon, 
Donald 
Charleroi 
Pres., Thomas L. 
Charleroi 
Sec., Mina Houseman, 
Belle Vernon 
Donora 
Pres., Ida 
Donora 
Sec., Bessie M. 
Monongahela 
Pres., H. Crane, Fourth 
Extension, Monongahela 
See., Mary B. Collins, 
Ave., Monongahela 
Washington 
Pres., Robert E. 
Ave., Washington 
Sec., Everette E. Moore, 
St., Washington 


Westmoreland County 
County 
Pres., Charles F. 
House, Greensburg 
Sec., Martha McGrew, Irwin 
*Arnold 
Pres., Donald P. 
Ave., Arnold 
Sec., Anne E. Jay, 
Arnold 
Greensburg 
Pres., Clyde V. 
Greensburg 
Sec., Eleanor Zahniser, 550 N. 
Ave., Greensburg 
Jeannette 
Pres., Edith L. Anderson, Manor 
Sec., Gerald Boettner, Jeannette 


230 Smithfield 


3, “MeDonaid 
R. 3, Me- 
Pollock, Mapleview, 


402 Speer St., 


Hartung, 305 First St., 


Speer, Webster 
Street 


510 Marne 


Boyles, 300 Shirls 


400 E. Beau 


Maxwell, Court 


Davis, 1804 Victoria 


1711 Kenneth Ave., 


Stahle, 412 Arch St., 


Maple 


100 


- 1,009 


154 
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Latrobe 79 100 
Pres., Helen P. Mercer, 1504 Ligonier 
St., Latrobe 
Sec., Fannie B. Tomb, 
St., Latrobe 
Monessen 
Pres., Samuel Fausold, 
Ave., Monessen 
Sec., Wade F. Blackburn, Monessen 
Mount Pleasant 
Pres., Araminta Galley, 
St., Mt. Pleasant 
Sec., Sara E. Stairs, 
Mt. Pleasant 
Mount Pleasant Township 
Pres., Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, 603 Main 
St., Mt. Pleasant 
Sec., Evelyn Galley, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
*New Kensington 
Pres., H. B. Weaver, 348 Ridge Ave., 
New Kensington 
Sec., Mary O. Watson, 
St., New Kensington 
*Rostraver Township 
Pres., John A. Kopp, Pricedale 
Sec., L. Gertrude Finley, Belle Ver- 
non, Pa., 
Scottdale 
Pres., eo. S. 
St., Scottdale 
Sec., Emm Jane Barkell, 402 S, 
Chestnut St., Scottdale 
Vandergrift > 
Pres., John R. Kurtz, 
Ave., Vandergrift 
See., Cornelia Mabon, 
St., Vandergrift 


State Teachers Colleges 


*California 
Pres., Arthur S. Gilmore, 315 Hickory 
St., California 
Sec., C. B. Wilson, 4th St., 
*Indiana 
Pres., Mary Edna Flegal, 
Sec., C. M. File, Indiana 


Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools: 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pres., M. Helen Marks, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Laura C. Green, Pittsburgh 
Seton Hill College 
Pres., James A. Reeves, Greensburg 
Sec., Helen C. Schmadel, Greensburg 
University of Pittsburgh, —_— of 
Education 
Pres., C. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh. 
Sec., C. Stanton Belfour, Pittsburgh 
University School, Pittsburgh 
Pres., Guy H. Baskerville, 5711 Howe 
St., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Guy C. Sipple, 
Pittsburgh 
Western Pennsylvania School 
Blind 
Pres., B.S. Joice, 
Pittsburgh 
Sec., Anne Hutchings, 
‘ Ave., Pittsburgh 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf 
Pres., y 
Pittsburgh 
Sec., E. A. Hench, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh 


NUMBER OF LOCAL BRANCHES, 279 


Of the 249. Local Branches, exclusive of the 30 Colleges, 
Universit‘es, and Spec‘al Schools, but including all of the 
State Teachers Colleges, 171 or 68.67 per cent were 100 per 
cent in their membership in the Associat’on for 1934-35. 

The raid membership in the PSEA from December 15, 
1933, to December 15, 1934, was 62,494 (including 470 I'fe 
members), which is 100.85 per cent of the 61,964 certifi- 
cated rublic school teachers for the year 1934-35. Begin- 
ning with the Sentember, 1934, number of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL each monthly issue has con- 
sisted of 57,000 copies or more. 
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National Education Association - 1934 


1. The total membership for the year was 187,645. 

2. This was 22 times that of 1917 and nearly 38 times 
that of 1907, less than 1% below the 1933 total, 
189,173, and less than 15% below the maximum figure 
of 220,149 reached in 1931. 

The total paid membership ($2, 3, 
%,278 greater in 1934 than in 1933 
Pennsylvania again won first place for largest total 
(25,237). 

California stood second (19,467); Ohio third (17,360); 
New York fourth (12,689); Illinois fifth (11,321). 
Cities having more than 2000 members were: Los 
Angeles (4,619); Philadelphia (4,172); Chicago (3,087); 
St. Louis (2,699); Pittsburgh (2,555); Milwaukee 
(2,518); Detroit (2,267); Washington, D. C. (2,178): 
Cleveland (2,053); New York (2,044). 

States having 100% counties were: Utah (4); Ten- 
nessee (3); Pennsylvania (2); Ohio (2); California 
(1): Delaware (1); Florida (1); Maryland (1); Ne- 
vada (1). 


and Life), was 


Eastern Arts Convention 
Philadelphia, April 10-13 


The Eastern Arts Association will hold its 
annual convention in Philadelphia, April 10-13 
inclusive, with headquarters at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel. 


Among the noted speakers are Lorado Taft, 
distinguished American sculptor; Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Walter Klar, vice- 
president, formerly of Pittsburgh, has had 
charge of the program, assisted by C. Valentine 
Kirby, former president of the Association, and 
Theodore M. Dillaway, director of art in Phila- 
delphia, who is in charge of local arrangements. 

An attractive program, stimulating exhibits, 
and various entertaining features provided by 
the local committee in Philadelphia make this 
meeting one of outstanding importance. It is 
hoped that there will be strong support of this 
meeting by the art teachers and supervisors in 
Pennsylvania. On Saturday morning, April 
13, Mr. Kirby will preside at a meeting espe- 
cially arranged for the classroom teacher. 





City of London Vacation Course 


The City of London Vacation Course in Edu- 
cation will hold its fourteenth session from 
July 26 to August 9, 1935. American teachers 
are specially welcomed to the Course which 
provides an enjoyable sojourn in London com- 
bining lectures on English teaching methods 
with visits to places of interest, meetings with 
distinguished men and women, and a pro- 
gram of entertainments. 

The prospectus of the Course can be obtained 
from Hugh W. Ewing, Secretary, City of Lon- 
don Vacation Course in Education, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W. C. 1., Eng- 
land. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. 
Parts IV, V, VIII, and IX. Scribner’s 

For brief announcement of the deliberation 
and reflection of a commission of 16 the past 
five years, financed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, see the September, 1934, PENNSYLVANIA 

ScHOOL JOURNAL, p. 43. At that time only the 

volume entitled, Conclusions and Recommend- 

ations (170 pp. $1.25) had appeared in print. 

Now the following volumes are available: 

IV. Tests and Measurements in the Social 
Sciences, 635 pp., Truman L. Kelley 

V. Geography in Relation to the Social 
Sciences, 382 pp., Isaiah Bowman 
Educational Administration as Social 
Policy, 301 pp., Jesse H. Newlon 

IX. The Social Foundations of Education, 
579 pp., George S. Counts 

These volumes represent the work of many 

individuals, school systems, and organizations. 
The commission, therefore, has only partial 
responsibility for the material presented. It 
is inevitable that many readers will find them- 
selves at variance with some of the conclusions 
stated, but the reports are significant, though 
revolutionary, and challenge. the thoughtful 
reader. 


LEADERSHIP IN A CHANGING WorLD. Edited by 
M. David Hoffman, head of department of 
English, Simon Gratz School, Philadelphia, 
and Ruth Wanger, Principal, South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. Illus. 418 
pp. Harper and Brothers, N. Y. 

A collection of the works of great personali- 
ties interpreting contemporary social conditions, 
a trail-blazer in integrating the subjects of the 
curriculum with English and the social studies. 
The objectives are to stimulate an interest in 
reading and to present various modes of living 
all over the world. The book deals with these 
significant problems: 

1. International peace 

Economic security 

Protection of individual rights 
Education for a new world order 
Social and economic planning 
New types of government 
International cooperation 


Some of the writers selected are Walter Lipp- 
man, President Roosevelt, Edward A. Filene, 
Norman Thomas, Woodrow Wilson, J. Ramsey 
MacDonald, Lenin, Mussolini, Briand, Gandhi, 
Balfour, Kemal, Tagore, Louis D. Brandeis, 
John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, John Gals- 
worthy, Sinclair Lewis, and James Truslow 
Adams. 

The editors give extensive aids in interpre- 
tation and suggestions for further reading. 


THE GREAT POWERS IN WoRLD Po.iTics. Frank 
H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny. 644 pp. 
American 

A study of international relations with at- 
tention focussed upon the present national 
policies of the great powers. The authors inter- 
pret these policies in the light of their basic 
factors, economic, ethnic, geographic, and his- 
toric. They undertake to prove that “as 
European peace was impermanent a century 
ago because of the political inequalities, so, to- 
day, world peace is precarious because of the 
economic disparities of nations.” 

Part One treats Foundations of International 
Relations; Part Two, Regional and world 
politics; Part Three, Can Peace be preserved? 
Appendices give covenants, pacts, etc. Biblio- 
graphy. 


SocIAL CHANGE AND EDUCATION. Thirteenth Year- 
book of the NEA Department of Superin- 
tendence, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, 
D.C. 383 pp. $2 

Chapter I gives the meaning of social change. 

Chapters II through VII review the nature of 

recent social trends and summarize the efforts 

of society to adjust to the change. Chapters 

VIII to XV inclusive point out some of the im- 

plications for education of social and economic 

adjustments. The author of each chapter de- 
veloped his topic as he thought best, but the 
chapters were thoroughly discussed by the en- 
tire commission and many individual view- 
points considerably changed. The report sets 
the stage for frank and stimulating discussions. 

Ben G. Graham, president PSEA, is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the NEA 

Department of Superintendence, under whose 

direction the commission worked. 
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Word oF NATuRE, Book One; WAys OF THE WILD 
Fotk, Book Two, 117 pp.; OuR WONDER 
Wortp, Book Three, 113 pp.; IN FIELD AND 
GARDEN, Book Four, 104 pp. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of National History, and 
Marion L. Langham, New York. Noble and 
Noble, Inc., New York. $1.25 ea. 

The first part of each book presents wild 
life for observation in the fall and winter; the 
second part, wild life for study in the spring 
and summer. The texts contain a wealth of 
stories, legends, and poems; pupil activities and 
thought-provoking questions, with a final re- 
view test. Style, simple and interesting; cover 
and type, attractive; binding strong; pictures 
accurate, many in color. 


Art Stories, Book Two. William G. Whitford, 
Edna B. Liek, and William S. Gray. 168 
pp. Scott, Foresman. $0.80 

For second-graders, to develop appreciation 
of beauty of color, form, and line, as seen in 
nature, in pictures, and in their surroundings. 
Easter eggs, the zoo, the playhouse, the play- 
room, pets, dolls furnish art concepts and in- 
formation about color, design, interior deco- 
ration, sculpture, painting, architecture. Many 
illustrations, including reproductions of master- 
pieces. The vocabulary and the drill on basal 
words provide valuable reading training. 

THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY. 
Edward L. Thorndike. 23,281 defined words; 
1610 pictures; 970 pp. Scott, Foresman & 
Co. $1.32 

Under the sponsorship of the noted educa- 
tional psychologist, E. L. Thorndike, there has 
just appeared a school dictionary that should 
go far to make the dictionary what it should 
be but has never yet been, a ready work of 
reference for children in their reading, writing, 
and speaking. Professor Thorndike has pro- 
pounded in the preface and followed in the 
book the very clear principle that definitions 
for children must be in children’s language 
and especially adapted to the children’s back- 
ground of experience. The definitions have 
therefore a refreshing simplicity and directness. 
They sound like the explanations that a cap- 
able teacher would actually give children in 
the classroom, and follow the well-known rule 
that definitions for young people must be longer 
than those for adults, rather than shorter. 
Then, because formal definitions may still be 
somewhat foreign to the grade pupil’s way of 
thinking, pictures and illustrative sentences are 
used most freely. 

The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary 
has the usual helps provided by such books. 
The pronunciation key is that used by the Cen- 
tury Dictionary. Syllable division is shown by 
a very slight spacing rather than by a hyphen 
so as to maintain as far as possible the normal 
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appearance of the word. The type face and 
general make-up of the page are unusually clear 
and attractive. The drawings, of which there 
are over 1600, seem to serve excellently the 
purpose of showing meaning—E. W. Dolch, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


My Own ScIENCE ProBLEMS. 431 pp. SCIENCE IN 
Our Soctat Lire. 452 pp. Illus. George W. 
Hunter and Walter G. Whitman. American 

Two volumes in the March of Science series 
for junior high school pupils. In the first book 
the underlying theme is simple knowledges 
about the interesting and useful science in the 
immediate environment of the individual. In 
the second year understanding is more the goal, 
while in the last year interpretation and ap- 
plication of science are the desired outcomes. 

The books stress thinking rather than repro- 

duction of facts. They give many problems to 

solve, and the illustrations are many and 
splendid. 


Goop Hasits. 185 pp. $0.60; Livinc HEALTHFULLY. 
184 pp. $0.60; Wise HEALTH CHOICES. 211 pp. 
$0.72; HEALTH PROBLEMS. 229 pp. $0.80; Ap- 
VENTURES IN HEALTH. 225 pp. $0.80; HEALTH 
KNOWLEDGE. 254 pp. $0.80. W. W. Charters, 
Dean F. Smiley, Ruth M. Strang. Mac- 
millan 

This health and growth series is published in 
six-book and three-book form. The two series 
are identical in content, though each of the 
nine books is folioed consecutively throughout 
and contains a single glossary. The main pur- 
pose of the books is to make the child like the 
study of health. The second objective is to 
establish habits of health, and the third is to 
furnish the child with the latest scientific in- 
formation about health and disease. A teach- 
ers’ manual gives a list of word studies which 
explain the necessary technical terms. 


Tue Poet’s CraFT. Helen F. Daringer and Anne 
T. Eaton. 338 pp. Illus. World Book Co. 
$1.28 

A new and fresh approach to the reading and 
study of poetry. The 190 poems, suitable for 
children of secondary school age, are grouped 
on the basis of various aspects of verse craft, 
such as rhythm and emotion, pattern and 
stanza, word music, pictures in poetry. A brief 
introduction to each of the thirteen sections of 
the book simply and clearly presents a basic 
element of verse in a way to arouse the interest 
of boys and girls in the poems that are to 
follow. The poems bring out in various ways 
the characteristic of poetry that is the unify- 
ing theme of the section. A concluding chapter 
gives hints on writing verse with some ex- 
amples of children’s poetry. This section is of 
special value to teachers who wish to stimulate 
their students to better self-expression. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Provide 


Save Money 





BOOK PROTECTION 
- Maintain Health 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE. Wilton W. 
Blancke, Head, Dept. of Foreign Languages, 
S. Philadelphia H. S. for Boys. 459 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $1.60 
An introduction to foreign language study 
which is designed to give the pupil a synthesis 
of the principles common to the study of all 
languages and a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
rich and fertile field of languages. The book 
gives the pupil a general survey of the origin 
and development of human speech; awakens in 
him the many phases and rich possibilities of 
the study, appreciation, and use of all language; 
and demonstrates the importance of language in 
human affairs, and the cultural and practical 
advantages of a mastery of English and of at 
least one foreign language. 


STAMMERING AND ALLIED DisorDERS. C. S. Blue- 
mel. 182 pp. Macmillan. $2 

This book presents clearly a, theory of stam- 
mering which may give a broader conception 
of the subject. The author explains his own 
theory, which is somewhat technical since it 
involves considerations of the conditional re- 
flex and inhibition, and contrasts and har- 
monizes it with the most widely used theories 
and practices in the science today. The last 
chapter is devoted to helpful suggestions for 
the treatment of stammering. 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES. Wallace W. Atwood and 
Helen G. Thomas. 218 pp. Illus. Ginn. $0.76 
A reading book to supplement observational 
stories of the home community which are the 
generally accepted basis for geography teach- 
ing in the third grade. In simplest terms it 
teaches the important geography lesson of in- 
terdependence. 


ADVENTURES IN OLD WorLD History. Hattie L. 
Hawley. 452 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.12 
A treatment of old world history that is 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








simple enough for pupils in the middle grades. 
It is written in a vocabulary that has been 
checked for middle-grade comprehension and 
is told in a style rich in colorful detail. Skill- 
ful and constant use is made of visual aids. The 
illustrations, many of which were obtained 
from European sources for this book, are un- 
usually interesting and fascinating. Questions 
in the text guide the pupil in studying them 
and bring out many valuable concepts and 
ideas. Especial emphasis is placed on the 
development of space and time concepts. 


USEFUL SCIENCE FOR HicH ScuHoot. Henry T. 
Weed, Frank A. Rexford, and Franklin B. 
Carroll, Head, Department of Science, 
Frankford H. S., Philadelphia. 728 pp. Win- 
ston. $1.68 

This book explains in interesting and orderly 
fashion the basic facts of science which are 
useful and important to all pupils. The text 
is divided into sixteen units, and the connecting 
thread between the various units is the study 
of energy. This approach gives the text a unity 
and continuity which makes science a fascinat- 
ing narrative and lures the student from page 
to page by sheer interest in the content. Ques- 
tions to think out, experiments, field studies, 
and laboratory studies all provide material 
suitable for students of varying abilities. The 

182 experiments may be demonstrated by the 

teacher or performed by the class, and all ex- 

periments which are vital to the development 
of the thought are fully described in their 
proper place in the narrative. 


CHILDcRAFT. Seven Volumes. W. F. Quarrie 
Co., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

The publishers of the nationally known World 
Book Encyclopedia announce the publication of 
Childcraft, the first comprehensive plan for pro- 
fessional self-development written especially 
for the elementary teacher. The volumes, 
Stories of Fact and Fancy, Stories of Life and 
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Packed full of 
7 % pictures! 


Size 754” x 1014,” 


ACH volume in this series is a feast in 

words and pictures . . . a quick survey of 
a fascinating subject...every fact dramatized 
with brilliant text and exciting illustrations, 
stimulating the child to explore further the 
curious and enthralling world revealed in 
these pages. Edited and illustrated by the 
best writers and artists, superbly and durably 
bound in cloth, size 754” by 1014”. A $3.50 
value at the amazing price of only $1. These 
magnificent books have to be seen to be 
appreciated. See coupon below for FREE 
EXAMINATION offer. You risk absolutely 
nothing and incur no obligation whatever. 

Minute Biographies 
2. More Minute Biographies 

Great Moments in History 

Minute Wortters of the World 

Minute Stories from the Bible 

Minute Stories of Great Explorers 

Minute Myths and Legends 

Glimpses of American History 

Brief Bird Biocraphies 
10. Minute Sketches of Great Composers 
11. Our Presidents at a Glance 
12. Great Moments in Life of Washington 
13. Minute Steries of the Opera 
14. Minute Glimpses of American Cities 
15. Minute Epics of Flight 
FREE EXAMINATION. Send no money. Just clip 


and mail coupon. Pay postman when books arrive. 
If you want to return them within 10 days we will 
refund purchase price and postage. You risk noth 
tng and incur no obligation. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP 1140 B’way.,N.Y. Dept,B 
Please send me books numbered below. I will 
pay postman $1 each. If I decide to return 
them you will refund purchase price and post- 
age. 


Send# 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Lands, Book of Verse, Teachers’ Problems, 
Better Teaching, Activity Units, and an Art 
Book, have been written by outstanding special- 
ists in the field of primary education. The 
books provide interest-creating materials illus- 
trated in color, and a comprehensive, practical, 
and modern plan for the teacher of children 
from kindergarten through the fourth grade. 
The binding is an attractive orange colored 
fabricoid. Backbone and covers are decorated 
in three colors and gold. 


SocraL Stupres. Prepared under the editorship 
of Wm. McAndrew. 465 pp. Illus. Little, 
Brown. $1.60 

An orientation handbook for high school 

pupils with sections written by 15 prominent 
people such as Bennett C. Clark, Harl R. Doug- 
lass, Eugene T. Lies, Wm. McAndrew, Arthur 
E. Morgan, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The contents of the handbook are divided into 
three parts: You and Your High School; You, 
the Individual; You and Your Community. The 
book aims to answer the boys’ and girls’ ques- 
tion: “What is this high school all about?” The 
book is practical with projects, problems, and 
exercises framed with the busy, class-crowded 
teacher in mind. 


ComMMON WorpD SPELLERS. Ervin Eugene Lewis. 
Book I, 136 pp., $0.56; Book II, 184 pp., $0.60. 
Illus. Ginn 

Revised editions of two spellers with great 
improvement in format as well as in content. 

Book I for 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades; Book II 

for 5th to 8th grades. 





Books Received 


The Commonwealth Book Company, Chicago, 
Hit: 

CATERING AND RESTAURANT-MANAGEMENT. OF- 
FICE-MACHINE OPERATION. Commonwealth 
Educational Research Bureau 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 

SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
William A. Luby, and Frank C. Touton. 
$1.36 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
ENGLISH IN AcTION. Ninth Grade Practice 
Book. J. C. Tressler. $0.52 
Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C.: 
ENGLISH AT WorK. Books I and II. Helen Rand 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 

Brotocy. Frederick L. Fitzpatrick and Ralph 

E. Horton. $1.76 





The happiness of your life depends upon the 
character of your thoughts—Marcus Aurelius. 
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Hawkes, Three-Book and Six-Book Editions Now Available for Grades 3-8 
- Touton. 
MABEL E. SIMPSON BURTON P. FOWLER 

Boston Director, Elementary Grades and Kinder- Head Master, Tower Hill School 

” , gartens, Rochester, N. Y. Wilmington, Delaware 

Practice MARY A. ADAMS CARLETON A. DOUGLASS 

Principal, be gg or Demonstration Superintendent of Schools 
C: School, Baltimore, Md. Newark, Delaware 
len Rand A Step Forward in the English Field 
1 ace Unit plan and definite attainments. Integration with real-life needs 
: Social studies centers of interest Continuous practice on essentials 
73 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

a NEWSON & COMPANY (=) a 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








Enjoy 
AMERICAN STANDARDS 


ON THE 
WORLD’S FASTEST CABIN LINERS 


aoe ars 


WASHINGTON 





MANHATTAN 


AIL on America’s modern twins and enjoy yourself! 

Know the pleasure of /iving American—in the true 

American manner—even when you are hundreds of 
miles at sea! 

You can do it on the new Washington and her sister- 
ship Manhattan. These great liners are American in 
every detail. They offer spacious cabins, all with real, 
deep-mattressed Simmons beds . . . long, broad, sun 
and promenade decks for rest and recreation. . . mag- 
nificent public rooms ... indoor tiled swimming pool 
... gymnasium... air-conditioned dining salons and a 
cuisine that’s a positive delight. 

Sailing on these ships is much like living in a lux- 
urious American hotel. Your every wish and whim 
is anticipated by unobtrusive stewards ...and carried 
out with lightning-like speed. Sailing American is fun 
—and sailing American is economical. 

You can cross in Tourist Class at great savings. Fares 
are as low as $113 one way; $204 round trip. Or travel 
Cabin Class (best onthe ship) aboard the popular Pres. 
Harding or Pres. Roosevelt for only $126 one way; $234 
round trip. 

Sailings every week to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and 
Hamburg. Apply to your travel agent. His services 
are free. 


UNITED STATES 


No. | BROADWAY 
LINES NEW YORK 
Associated with American Merchant and Baltimore 


Mail Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific Line to 
California; U. S. Lines and Panama Pacific Cruises 
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Lugano with San Salvatore in the Background} j 


The Pearl of Ceresio 


JAMES LAMAR 


The station at Lugano, Switzerland, overlooks 


the town, and we stopped, for a moment, tof, : 


look over our new playground. Ahead, the 
shimmering blue mirror of the Lake Lugano 
stretched out toward the verdant mountains on 
the opposite shore. There, at the foot of the 
emerald cloaked sides, snuggled Caprino and 
Campione, the latter a gambling resort fre- 
quented by many of the tourists. At the right, 
in the shadow of somber Monte San Salvatore, 
lay Lugano Paradiso, the residential district of 
the city, with a few splendid hotels along the 
Quai. A little to the left, reaching out to the 
sun flecked slopes of Monte Bre sprawled the 
red tiled roofs of Lugano-Cassarate. We took 
the tiny funicular from the station into the 
town proper, and there hailed a cab to carry 
us to our hotel in Paradiso. The entire man- 
agement at Paradiso treated us as if we were a 
pair of ambassadors—they seemed actually to 
welcome our arrival with a flattering display of 
hospitality. It is a typical old world trait this 
faculty of making the traveler feel at home no 
matter where he is. 

After dinner that night we wandered over to 
the lake promenade, joining the gay throng 
strolling along the walk. Laughter mixed with 
the melodic strains of a gypsy melody from 4a 
nearby cafe. Far out on the lake the lights of 
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GivesYou More atsea, inlarge, modern First 
or Cabin Class liners, generously planned. 


POETS 88 88 on 






Enables You to See More in Great Britain, 
conveniently, without retracing your steps. 


Paz i a 





3 Serves You Luxuriously...With the deft 






4 Starts You Right...from the top down! You 
see the British Isles on your way to Europe! 


attentiveness bred by a century of tradition! 
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eae: EE Great Britain during the Silver Jubilee All Anchor Liners carry Tourist and Third 
: Year of His Majesty's reign ...doiton Classes, at $107 up and $82 up .. . ask 
vatore, what you save by ‘travelling Anchor Line! about special Round-Trip Excursion rates in 
rict of Land at Londonderry or Belfast for an Irish these classes. Information and literature 
ng the tour... or go straight to Glasgow and start from your local aqent or Anchor Line, 
to the your Europe trip with bonnie Scotland. From 1616 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ed the Scotland all of Wales and England lies before 
» took you on an easy, economical route to London. 
— And from London you can reach Paris in SUMMER CRUISES 
carry just 24 hours by Imperial Airways! . . . from New York and Boston frequently 
men First Class is only $147 up to these Irish throughout the season, in cooperation_with 


and Scottish ports . . . in the famous liners NATIONAL TOURS... . visiting the Cana- 
ig Transylvania, Caledonia. Cabin Class in the dian North Capes and Bermuda in 13 days. 





lly to California, Tuscania, Cameronia is $139 up. 
lay of 
it. this NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: Transylvania, Caledonia... Mar. 2, Mar. 16, 
ne no Mar. 30, Apr. 13, Apr. 27, May 10*, May 24*. California, Tuscania, Cameronia ... 
June 1, June 15f, June 29f, July 19*. *Via Boston. Slightly higher summer rates. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


This 
Summer 


Dalecarlia—‘‘Knee Deep in June"’ 
s ° e 
NATURE HAS SMILED ON SWEDEN 


The friendly arm of the Gulf Stream and the 
glorious sunlit nights moderate the northern 
climate. The two Gulf Stream pockets, the 
Cattegat and the Skagerack—nature's heat- 
ing plants — blend their added warmth into 
Sweden’s blisterless summer sunshine. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm oramong the 
charming inland routes of Sweden. See its 
romantic castles and picturesque customs in 
a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in Swed- 
ish American liners does not end with the 
crossing. Each day in Sweden assures the 
same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 


Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 
SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 Fifth Avenue Dept. T New York 








EUROPE $295 


ALL EXPENSE 
grrr" “Send for Information 
Most outstanding Travel Values 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 
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SUMMER 


EUROPE All-Expense Tours #198" 


4 Countries, $275 8 Countries, $515 
Cultured Leadership 
Highly recommended. Simple, dignified, 
deferred payments if desired 
Cruises, Trips, Everywhere. Lowest Rates 


WHEELER TOURS Fmingham 
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a few small boats slid along like lazy fireflies 
The twinkling lights of Caprino and Campione 
winked temptingly, and the lights marking the 
routes of the funiculars on Monte Bre and San 
Salvatore seemed like blinking yellow neck- 
laces. The moon, hanging out of the blue vel- 
vet above, splashed a path of shimmering white 
across the lake, and whispering through the 
trees, the night breeze brushed our cheeks with 
its cool sweetness. At one of the quais, dusky 
skinned boatmen lured the promenaders on 
with promises of an exciting evening at ‘“Cap- 
rino, Campione, fifty centimes!” 

We ate lunch, the next day, at the Terrace 
restaurant of the beach at Lido. The tables, 
shaded by gay colored beach umbrellas, formed 
a half-circle on an elevated platform of gray 
stone as smooth and shiny as a dance floor. 
Gleaming white, the beach skirted the blue- 
green waters of the lake. On one side of the 
beach were the diving platforms; on the other, 
a low quai where one could hire boats. If you 
wanted a little speed as an hors d’oeuvre, there 
was aquaplaning, and a playground in the back 
offered plenty of opportunity for gymnastics, 
soccer, and so forth. The beach is very close 
to Monte Bre, and in the afternoon we went 
to Cassarate, where the funicular starts clam- 
bering the flower-flecked mountain side, up to 
the summit. The view from the top was 
splendid, and far across the lake in Paradiso. 
as the panorama of the lake region unfolded. 
we could discern our hotel, like a tiny white 
doll house. 

Instead of returning to Paradiso immediately, 
we decided to take a look at Gandria, an ab- 
solutely sequestered little village at the foot 
of Monte Bre, and easily accessible by boat. 
A path of cobbled steps ran down to the quay- 
side, and the ancient white stone cottages 
huddled together like ‘gossiping old crones. As 
we noticed the inhabitants, so rustically Latin 
in their appearance, it was hard to believe that 
we were in Switzerland, rather than _ in 
Southern Italy. 

The outing to San Salvatore was, if anything. 
even more interesting. Here, the entire sum- 
mit is devoted to a charming hotel, with its 
open air restaurant surrounded by gardens 
filled with myriads of flowers. As far as the 
horizon, on all sides, Tessin unfolded itself in 
a magnificent kaleidoscope of colorful beauty. 
At the side of the hotel, a dark-eyed young girl 
sang some folk songs, accompanied by 4 
withered old mandolin player and a young boy 
who blew industriously into a wheezing har- 
monica. Each time a tourist threw them a few 
centimes the girl would flash a gay smile, and 
the boy would stop, for a moment, and scramble 
after the coins. The old man scarcely noticed 
anybody, and except for the movement of his 
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arm as he plucked his instrument, was motion- 
less, his face as expressionless as if drawn on 
an old piece of wrinkled leather. 

I woke up at sunrise the next morning, and 
Joe was snoring a symphony of such blissful 
unconcern that I decided to let him sleep. After 
a cold shower, I went for a walk, and quite 
unintentionally, stumbled into the town market 
place. Here the trading and bartering of the 
peasant class took place. Pushcarts and stalls 
lined the square, and the district teemed with 
cackling women as they completely dominated 
the few men present. It seemed like a sale in 
one of New York’s department stores. They 
gibpered and haggled, each trying to out-talk 
and argue the other. After spending an hour 
here, I returned to the hotel, and managed to 
persuade Joe to get up, have some breakfast, 
and then go to Ponte Tresa. The immaculate 
little blue electric trains run untiringly, all day 
long, from Lugano to this little town on the 
Swiss-Italian frontier. After a run of perhaps 
thirty minutes we arrived at Ponte Tresa, and 
from there we took a boat to Morcote. This 
little hamlet, like Gandria, is a favorite spot of 
artists the world over. Overlooking the cot- 
tages, with its four hundred steps leading to 
the shrine, is the famed church of Madonna del 
Sasso, an austere guardian of the ages. 





Daniel Boone Memorial 


The Daniel Boone Memorial was organized 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania as a non-profit patriotic association. 
Among the purposes of the organization are 
the following: In this Bi-Centennial Year of 
Daniel Boone’s Birth to initiate and promote 
national understanding and appreciation of the 
romance and significance of the pioneer and the 
frontier in our American culture; to purchase 
the Boone Birthplace for a perpetual pioneer 
memorial and shrine. 

Appropriate exercises in the schools of Penn- 
sylvania should enlist the interest of all edu- 
cators. The westward movement of population 
is a distinct unit in the study of history, and 
the exercises suggested by the Daniel Boone 
Memorial are based on this movement with 
Daniel Boone as the typical pioneer. His life 
is one of service. He was a man of vision and 
is the fifty-fifth member in the New York Uni- 
versity Hall of Fame. 

National headquarters for the committee are 
at 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





The best school of discipline in home-family 


- life is God’s own method of training the young; 


and homes are very much what women make 
them.—S. Smiles. 
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9 OUT OF 10 
CAN'T USE THIS 
OPPORTUNITY 


We deliberately pass over nine out of 
ten readers of this page—teachers who 
are completely satisfied with their pres- 
ent incorne—who are content to idle 
away their spare time and as a result 
cannot afford to travel this summer. 








To the limited few who recognize the 
value of time, we present an opportu- 
nity to convert their spare hours into 
extra dollars by acting as our repre- 
sentatives in the promotion of our 
1935 Educational Tours. These in- 
clude special train parties to the 
Pacific Coast, Mexico City, Yellow- 
stone Park, Great Lakes, and many 
others. Liberal cash and travel credit 
arrangements offered to representa- 
tives. Write today for full information 
of this unusual opportunity. Address 


W.H. CALDWELL TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dept. T 545 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





QNVYVLERLAND 


DOT LET THE CAMERA 


SROW IT TO YOU — 


SEE \T YOURSELF AT 
BEDUCED PA/CES 


SWITZERLAND never disappoints — every golden hour 
remains an unforgettable memory. For thrills, for 
health, for legend and history, for the unique, for the 
sublime there is no substitute. Comfortable hotels. All 
modern conveniences of travel. Write us for booklet 34 


For all information apply to your local agent or write to 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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di K nae j . 
Enjoy NEW PLEASURES 
on these delightful Circle Tours by 
Panama Pacific to CALIFORNIA! 


9,000 miles of thrilling travel, by sea via Panama 
Pacific around America, visiting foreign lands en route, 
and by air or rail across America, seeing as many of 
her breath-taking wonders as you wish. Three weeks 
—or three months! 

Sail from New York or California on 33,000-ton 
liners Virginia, California or Pennsylvania, largest in 
intercoastal service. Revel in their comforts and 
luxuries—all outside cabins, extensive decks, unsur- 
passed cuisine. The on/y ships in the service with two 
built-in deck swimming pools and air-conditioned 
dining salons! 

Visit glamorous Havana. See the spectacular Panama 
Canal in daylight, with hours ashore in modern 
Balboa and ancient Panama. Call at San Diego (west- 
bound only) and visit historic Mexico, a short distance 
south, On to Los Angeles and Hollywood and finally 
—cosmopolitan San Francisco! Then, a glorious trip by 
air or rail across America and back home. 

Your choice of routes. Fares cover transportation 
from your home town and back again, all meals aboard 
steamer and shore excursions. Stopovers permitted at 
all ports. New reduced First Class steamer fare of 
$185 makes this the most sensational travel offering 
in years! Tourist Cabin from $120. 25% off for round 
trips by sea. Apply to your travel agent, or write 
Dept. M,;at the address below for full particulars 
and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail and United States 
Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific and United States Lines Cruises. 


616 East Superior Ave. No. 1 Broadway 
Cleveland, Ohio New York 


Other offices in all principal cities 





Notes and News 


JEFFERSON Davis BLACKWELL, a member of our 
State Department of Public Instruction from 
1920-23, has recently been elected president of 
the State Normal School at Salisbury, Md. Dr. 
Blackwell left Pennsylvania to become State 
Director of Vocational Education in Maryland. 
During his service in Maryland he earned his 
doctor’s degree from Johns Hopkins. 


Atoysius L. FITZPATRICK, a member of the 
board of education of Philadelphia, has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Gertrude B. Biddle, Carlisle, as a 
member of the State Council of Education. On 
January 1, the Senate confirmed his appoint- 
ment for six years from December 27, 1934. 


GOVERNOR GEORGE H. EARLE and WILLIAM C. 
Butuitt, American Ambassador to Russia, re- 
ceived the honorary. degree of doctor of laws 
from Temple University on February 15, the 
annual Founder’s Day. GOVERNOR EARLE deliv- 
ered the address at the exercises. 


CuHieF JUSTICE ROBERT S. FRAZER of the Su- 
preme Court and A. Epwarp Newton of Phila- 
delphia, author, bibliophile, and collector, re- 
ceived honorary degrees of doctor of laws at 
the mid-winter convocation of the University 
of Pennsylvania on February 16. 


FRANK G. Davis, chairman of the PSEA ethics 
commission, has been appointed director of the 
Bucknell University summer session. Dr. Davis 
has been professor of education at Bucknell 
since 1924. 


Henry W. A. HANSON, president of Gettysburg 
College, was elected president of the National 
Lutheran Education Conference at the annual 
meeting of the group in Atlanta, Georgia, in 
January. 


ELrRoY BAKER of St. Thomas has replaced 
J. A. BRENNEMAN as principal and supervisor of 
the Berrysburg schools. Mr. Brenneman re- 
signed to accept a position with the State De- 
partment of Internal Affairs. 


THREE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PEOPLE are among 
the authors of Childcraft, the new encyclopedia 
for primary educators: FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN, 
professor of psychology, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Marion Van CAMPEN, supervisor of pri- 
mary, Aliquippa; and H. R. VANDERSLICE, super- 
intendent, Aliquippa. 


J. M. Uxter has recently been appointed head 
of the department of education in the State 
Teachers College, Indiana. 


Forest Hitts teachers, 32 in number, have 
enrolled 100 per cent in the NEA. Dale W. 
Houk is supervising principal. 
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PALMER C. WEAVER of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has been elected president of the National 
Association of Deans and Directors of Summer 
Sessions. 


FRANK E. WILLIAMS, professor of Latin Amer- 
ican geography at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be director of an intensive tour of 
South ‘America, sponsored by the University 
and scheduled to leave New York on June 15, 
returning to this country on August 28. The 
tour offers to college men and women and to 
anyone especially interested in South America 
an educational voyage which will circle the 
southern, continent. 


HELEN GRIMES, Farrell; WARREN H. STEELE, 
Genessee; GEORGE R. Tyson, Collegeville; and 
FraNcES E. WELKER, Saint Clair, are new NEA 
life members. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS CoURSE at the State 
Teachers College, California, is busy turning 
out teachers, not mechanics and artisans. One 
hundred twenty-five students are enrolled in 
the industrial shops where studies are provided 
in academic and professional fields as well as 
in shop work in wood, metal, print, and elec- 
tricity. These students do their practice teach- 
ing in Clairton, Washington, and Pittsburgh. 
S. L. Coover is director of the industrial arts 
department. 


A NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST is being sponsored 
by a committee of the NEA Dept. of Secondary 
School Principals as a part of the Tercentenary 
of American high schools. Details may be 
secured from the committee, Room 1306, 155 
E. 44th Street, New York City. 


Nose & Nose, Publishers, Inc., because of 
increased business, have found it necessary to 
move to larger quarters. This is the third 
time in twenty years that they have taken 
larger space. They have just leased the entire 
sixth floor of the Stuyvesant Building, 100 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE allows third and fourth 
year students in good standing and freshmen 
and sophmores with “A” averages the privilege 
of using their own judgment in the matter of 
class attendance. 


NARBERTH PUPILS during the Christmas season 
filled thirty-six stockings for the Junior Red 
Cross. They cooperated with the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the PTA in securing literally hun- 
dreds of toys, which were given “new life” 
through the cooperation of the art, shop, and 
home economics departments. A large box of 
Canned food was collected, clothing contributed, 
and eight classroom Christmas trees were 
turned over to the PTA. 
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LITERACY 


ILLITERACY 


Showing the amazing advance in both child and 
adult education in U.S.S.R. Each figure represents 
1/10 the population. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF THE 
PROGRESS IN THE 


For travel thrills lacking in 
beaten-path countries...try 
the U.S.S.R. As sure as you 
return from Europe, your 
friends will ask, ‘‘But what 
about your trip to the 
Soviets?’’ See for yourself 
the fundamental social 
change ... the march of Pro- 
gress. Plan to spend more 
time in the Soviet Union.. 

traveling, studying. Summer 
sessions at Moscow Univer- 
sity are open for registration 
at special educational rates. 
And travel costs are low... 
basic all-inclusive rates are 
$15 per day First Class, $8 
per day Tourist Class, $5 
per day Third Class. Special 
groups are available if you 
want to join, or you can go 
it alone. ‘ =e 


Write now for in- 
teresting Booklet 
PSJ-3 and map! 


TRAVEL ASENTS HAVE ALL INFORMATION 


INTOURIST, iwc. 


U.S. Representative of the Tr 
Company of the U.S.S.R., 545 es 
Avenue, New York. 
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FIVE COMPLETELY 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 
TO CALIFORNIA 











GO ON ONE, RETURN ON ANOTHER 


The five finest trains on Southern Pacific’s Four 
Scenic Routes to California will be air-conditioned 
from stem to stern this summer. Go on one and 
return on another. See twice as much of the West 
for not 1¢ extra rail fare (from most points). For 
details, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BB-3, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Southern Pacific 








AROUND AMERICA 
cost. $149 extras 
LEAVE YOUR POCKET BOOK AT HOME 
Itinerary includes 


Old Mexico 
Hollywood a Francisco 
Seattle Vancouver 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—Meals—Hotels—Pullman 
Sightseeing—handling baggage—even tips are included 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation bargain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago: June 23-July 14-August 4-August 18 
Write today for descriptive pamphlet 
POWERS TOURS 
111 West Washington St. 
Chicago's oldest individual travel agency 


San Antonio 
Los Angeles 
Portlan 


San Diego 


Chicago 








THINH OF 17 / 


“ALASKA‘199 


FROM CHICAGO June 21—July 12—August 
2-16 ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE — includes 
Ticket, Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, Outside first 
class Steamer staterooms. 9 days through en- 
peer inside passa 18 day trip. West on 
air-conditioned EMI EMPIRE BUILDER via GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. Return through 
BANFF and LAKE LOUISE. Other attractive 
reasonable cost tours west. For descriptive litera- 
ture write, phone or call 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


212 South Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 





Necrology 








MARY E. DIENER 


Mary E. DIENER, prominent teacher in the 
Brookville public schools, died January 1 afte 
an illness of four days. Miss Diener was : 
member of the teaching staff of the Brookvill 
schools for a period of fifteen years. 


Avucustus O. THOMAS, secretary-general ani! 
former president of the World Federation ¢ 
Education Associations, collapsed on a street it 
Washington January 30 of a heart attack ani 
died on the way to a hospital. Dr. Thomas 
who would have been 72 years of age on Feb 
ruary 21, founded the WFEA twelve years ag 
in San Francisco. 


Cora E. Ducan, head teacher of the Boas pub- 
lic school of Harrisburg, died January 23. Mis 
Dugan had taught in Harrisburg schools sinc 
1907. 

Hiwary M. Lessic, who served on the board 0 
education of Pottstown for 42 years, 35 of which 
he was its president, died December 9. M. 
Lessig was prominent in the work of the Penn 
sylvania State School Directors’ Association ant 
served the past year on the PSEA committe 
on cooperative study of the unit of school ad: 
ministration. 

Joun F. Howe, adviser in agriculture educa: 
tion in Allegheny County for ten years, diei 
on December 18 of pneumonia. 


Joun J. DEHAVEN, a teacher in Peabody Hig! 
School, Pittsburgh, died December 21 after 4 
brief illness. 


RutH Brown, for nine years a teacher in the 
Ambridge public schools, died January 17 2 
her home in Edgeworth of pneumonia. 


Witram R. Armor, a teacher in the Bolival 
schools for many years, died January 2. Mr. 
Armor was 70 years of age on January 1 and 
would have retired from acting teaching it 
June. 
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Resolutions 


Whereas, we the teachers of Bolivar school 
listrict feel with deep regret the sudden passing 
if our co-worker, William R. Armor, aged 70, 
eacher in the seventh and eighth grades of 
e community for thirty years; and 
Whereas, we held him in high regard as an 
efficient instructor, a genial friend, a wise 
ounsellor, a civic and religious leader whose 
humerous and conscientious activities among 
will be long remembered and deeply 
herished; 
Therefore, be it hereby resolved: 
First, That we bow in humble submission to 
he will of the Greatest Teacher of All who, in 
is infinite mercy, has seen fit to take one of 
is pupils into the land of the Great Beyond; 
Second, That we extend our profound sym- 
pathy to his immediate family, knowing that 
heir earthly and material loss is also the gain 
of the beloved, departed one as a reward for 
engthy and loyal services; 
Third, That we carry on with inspired en- 
husiasm the same work which our missing 
omrade was forced to leave uncompleted. 
Respectfully submitted, 

C. ARTHUR DAHL 

IvA SNYDER 

EMMA McKELVEY 

Committee. 


Carrie Dillinger 


It was with deep regret that the community of 
Swissvale learned of the death of Carrie Dil- 
linger October 17, 1934. Miss Dillinger had been 
a teacher in Newmyer Building, Swissvale, for 
ten years. 

Swissvale Teachers’ Assqciation 
OtivE M. Litas, 
Mrs. Fito ALLEN, 
Committee. 


Thomas K. Patterson 


Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom has 
taken from our midst our esteemed friend and 
loyal co-worker, Thomas K. Patterson; 

Be It Resolved by- the Swissvale Teachers’ 
Association, that the members of the Associa- 
tion express their appreciation of him and of 
‘Bhis work, and extend their deep and sincere 
sympathy to his wife and his son, and to his 
parents and his brothers in the great be- 
Tfeavement which they have suffered. 

Leona Lucite LEWIS 

HELEN CAROLINE ROBBINS 

Harry L. ELDER, 
Committee. 





You must have either intelligence or spiritual 
‘Bfaith to stand up against life. When you have 
both you can be a conqueror.—Hugh Walpole. 
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Aa LAZY SENSE OF DRIFTING, and you’re 
gliding famous Sheltered Seas to Alaska. 
Doing as you please . . . meeting new people 
. . exploring unfamiliar lands . . . thrilling 
at nature’s finest work of artistry. Moun- 
tains that reach to the sky. “’Living”’ glaciers. 
Deep-walled fjords of secret beauty. Water- 
falls and leaping salmon. Cool trails... 
profusion of flowers. A crazy sun that stays 
up all night. Days crammed with interest ex- 
ploring: ports rich in Indian lore... fantastic 
totems... bold tales of old Russian days and 
mad gold days. Gay evenings, romantic days 
on friendly decks... it’s like that under the 
Midnight Sun. Send for Pictorial Booklet. 
bout the special i 
esse i cents rete ule 
PH of Washington Summer School 
Cruise... with credit. 
FREE TO TEACHERS 


Good Natured Map of Alaska 
suitable for framing 
See your local Travel Agent 
or Dollar, American Mail and 
Pacific Steamship Lines 
[General Agents] 


ROUND TRIP 
FIRST 
CLASS 





Please send me Alaska Cruise 
Vacation literature 


& 
sen 
ALASKA Seed Notured Mop 
STEAMSHIP jome 
COMPANY Address 


Room 543, Pier Two City. 
SEATTLE State... 
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CCC camps are now more numerous in the 
U.S. than colleges and universities—1640 to 1 466. 


Pt ate al 

THE twelve labors of Hercules are listed in the 
Mythology section of Tae Winston SimPLiFIED 
Dictionary, INTERMEDIATE Epition. You re- 
member them—killing the Nemean lion, bringing 
Cerberus up from Hades, and soon. If you have 
any amateur Hercules in your classes, we suggest 
that you equip them with books bound in the 
patented “Hercules” binding—the strongest 
schoolbook binding known (exclusive with Win- 
ston). hea Russell Smith Geographies, the 
Burnham and Jack Histories, and Inrropuction 
To Business (to mention just a few) are Hercu- 
les-bound books. 


ta al 

IF you are using Tue Story Boox Srer1es— 
Foop, CLtotues, Houses, and TRaNsPporTATION 
(60¢ each)—by the Petershams, you know the 
reason for their phenomenal distribution. Now 
a new series by Maud and Miska Petersham is 
ready—TuHe Srory Booxs or THE Eartu’s 
TrrasuREs—COAL, IRon AND STEEL, Gotp, and 
Oii—illustrated in six colors (60¢ each). 


tt tt atl 
SNOW falls on only 30 per cent of the earth’s 
surface and is not always white. Red, yellow, 
blue, green and even black snow has fallen in 
various parts of the world. e 


at aa 
5,000 miles separate snow-bound Alaska and 


sunny Florida. One thing they have in com- 
mon, however, is the exclusive use of Tue Tri- 
ANGLE ARITHMETICS in all public schools. In 
between these far-flung frontiers you will find 
them state-adopted (used exclusively in all pub- 
lic schools) in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah 
(co-basal adoption). Further, literally thou- 
sands of schools in other states are using these 
arithmetics. Have you seen the TEAcHER’s 
Hanpsook for grades 1-2, and How We Use 
Numpsers, for grade 2, both published recently? 


~~ 

**THERE is less than 13 miles difference be- 
tween the highest point of land in the world (Mt. 
Everest, 54 miles above sea level) and the deep- 
est point in the ocean (a spot midway between 
the Philippine Islands and Japan,7 miles deep)” — 
from Userut Science ror Hic Scuoot, by 
Weed, Rexford, and Carroll. If you have not 
yet examined this book, which has been called 
“the most interesting and best illustrated general 
science,” send for full information. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~> * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Calender 


Enter these dates in your diary. 

March 8-9—Eleventh Annual Junior Hig 
School Conference, New York University 

March 13-15—Eastern Music Supervisors Con, 
ference, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburg 

March 14-16—Columbia Scholastic Press Asso: 
ciation Convention, Columbia University 
N. W.G: 

March 15-16—Southern Convention District 
Hershey 

March 29-30—Northeastern Convention Distric: 
Bloomsburg : 

April 3-6—Southeastern Convention Distric; 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University 0! 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 6—Western Pennsylvania Industrial Art 
Conference, STC, California 

April 10-13—Eastern Arts Association, Philadel. 

phia. Headquarters, Bellevue Stratfor( 

Hotel 

24-27—National Convention Americat 

Physical Education Assn., Pittsburgh 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and Musi 
League, Eighth Annual Final State Con 
test, Oil City } 

April 27-May 4—Youth Week 

April 29-May 3—39th Annual Convention, Ne 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Miami Biltmore Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

May 3-4—Pennsylvania Home Economics Asst 
meeting, Harrisburg 

May 4—Eastern Pennsylvania Industrial Art 
Conference, STC, Millersville 

May 18—Good Will Day 

June 30-July 5—NEA, Denver, Colo. Heat: 
quarters Municipal Auditorium. All-Penn- 
sylvania Luncheon, Auditorium Hote 
Monday noon, July 1. $1. 

July 30-August 1—Superintendents’ Conference 
Pennsylvania State College, State Colles 

August 10-17—World Federation of Educatio! 
Associations, Oxford, England 

September 27-28—Special Education Confer 
ence, Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 9-10—Education Congress, Harrisbut 

October 18—Northwestern Convention District 
Erie 

October 18—Eastern 
Easton 

October 18-19—Western Convention District 
Pittsburgh 

October 25-26—Midwestern Convention District 
New Castle 


April 


Convention District 
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Spring Is Here 


Everything is new and different. The old order gives way to the new. The buds 
break, the leaves burst forth, the birds sing, the blossoms bloom and the fields grow 
green. Even the rain drops, the wind and the babbling brooks seem to tell us 


*Tis Springtime — Beautiful Springtime. 


Yes,the old order must give way to the new. 


The’ Pennsylvania Casualty Co. is keeping abreast of the times when it offers you its 
Teacher's Income Protection policy with its many new features and a full year’s pro- 
tection instead of the shorter coverages that are usually offered. 


Take advantage of the many “‘springtime features’’ which are offered to you in this 
Income Protection Policy. Get your coverage before vacation starts. 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


(A LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY) 


Home Office — — — — Lancaster, Penna. 











We announce an important new Elementary English Series 


TODAY’S ENGLISH 


MARION R. TRABUE, Professor of Education, Director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of North Carolina, and BESSIE BACON GOODRICH, 
Director of Curriculum Revision, Des Moines Public Schools. 


Offers vital situations stimulating the pupils to learn in order 
to achieve their own interesting purposes. 


Introduces the language skills actually needed, at the time 
they are needed. 


Insures permanent mastery of skills through a system of test- 
ing, remedial practice, and cumulative review. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY - NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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WHAT IS 


Complete Protection 
FOR YOUR INCOME? 


HE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION, which has pro- 
tected teachers since 1910, believes 
that if you are to receive full value 
for your insurance dollar, your pro- 
tection must include these features: 
1. Weekly benefits covering all dis- 
eases, all accidents, all personal quar- 
antine, both during school term and 
vacation. 


2. Payment for the first week of dis- 
ability, during school term and vaca- 
tion. 


3. Payment for both total disability 
and convalescence on the same claim, 
during school term and vacation. 


4. Increased benefits when you pay 
your dues annually in advance. 
(E.B.A. increases ALL weekly bene- 
fits by 10%) 
These are some of the exclusive fea- 
tures which have made E.B.A. the 
choice of thousands of teachers. Why 
pay more than E.B.A.’s low rate and 
receive less protection during holiday 
periods? 


Investigate E.B.A.’s advantages now— 
before vacation begins. No obliga- 
tions involved in your request for in- 
formation. 


I'he EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASSN. 


Home Office: Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster. Pa. 


421 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 
FOR SPRING TESTING 








Because of its reliability and other note- 
worthy features, this series of tests is 
rapidly becoming a country-wide favor- 
ite. Form C of each of the four batteries 
and of the separate tests in reading and 
arithmetic will be ready for use this 
spring. Write for full information. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 








Just Published——— 
Our 


American 
Heritage 
From Wilderness to Nation 


By Lituan S. Core 
Teacher of Social Studies, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Philadelphia 


and Wa ter P. Evans 
Supervising Principal, William H. Hunter 
School, Philadelphia 


303 pages, 514x 8, illustrated, $1.08 


A junior high-school text. in American history, 
treated topically rather than chronologically, and 
fused with enough geography to explain this his- 
tory and with enough civics to transform the dead 
past into the living present. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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WANTED —THREE EXPERIENCED 
TEAGHERS For VACATION POSITIONS 


We will need 1 primary grade teacher, 1 intermediate grade teacher, 
and 1 high school teacher to handle our summer business. These 
positions call for pleasing personality, executive ability, and at 
least 3 years’ teaching experience—they pay from $200 to $300 a 
month, in commission and bonus, dependent upon the applicant’s 
qualifications. Each one is a full-time vacation job, with possible 
advancement into a permanent executive position later. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 27 and 40, must have at least 3 years’ 
Normal or College training. Write for personal interview, stating 
age, education, teaching experience, the date your school closes, 
and length of time you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1716 Girard Trust Bldg., 1400 South Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































York 











LITTLE MISS MUFFET SAYS: 
6< ” 
bh gum. 


HER DENTIST SAYS: 


“Let kn have ut. Chewing gum 
ts good f OT iit, 


Four Factors that help Teeth last a lifetime 
are Proper Nutrition, Personal Care, Dental 
Care and plenty of Chewing Exercise. There is 
a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 





Forward Looki MQ manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. What 
you read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. { 
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SUMMER SESSION 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Intersession, June 3—June 22 Regular Session, June 23—Aug. 3 
Three weeks,vCourses for Teachers Six weeks, Academic and Professional Courses 
Modern Methods Delightful Location 
Secure Credit Toward Your Baccalaureate Degree 
Write for Detailed Information to 


A. C. Baugher, Director of Summer School, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

















oer 
For Good Positions td ye ae et al Write for list of agencies recog- 


Secretary nized and recommended by lead- 


For Good Teachers 532 Genesee Bank Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. ing educators. 

















BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 


Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 


Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 








CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
202 WALNUT STREET BELL PHONE 2-4256 HARRISBURG, PA 


Candidates carefi ully selected. Early registration advisable. 
Many vacancies already listed for school year 1935-1936. 
No charge to school officials. 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Superintendents today seek teachers of more than average preparation and 
personal qualities. Such teachers seek merited advancement. We assist both. 
Kingsley 1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn't your professional career of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant expert guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 5Sth Year 


205 North Seventh Street Allentown, Penna. 
“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies" 








« ae Ns 2 
Seeking a Position: POTION LG 


Have you had successful experience, or are 
you a promising speginner? Write, telling us At Home ! 

about yourself. any employers list all of 

their vacancies with us because they know vonlertng, photos sua iainintaven to oft Learn meee 
that we select candidates carefully. We have “Koehne Method” in few weeks. Work done by this 
filled educational positions on three conti- method in big demand. No experience nor art talent 
nents. Eleventh year. needed. Many become independent this way. Send for 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY iree booklet, ‘Make Money at Home.” 
William K. Yocum, Manager NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
518 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 6301 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4004, Chicago, Ill. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


1935 


Regular Session: 

July.1—August 9 

Two Weeks Sessions 
June 3—June 14 


June 17— June 28 
August 12—August 23 


A wide range of ‘professional courses for 
teachers in service and school administrators 
to meet problems of current interest. 


For bulletins and information 
address 
The Director of the Summer Sessions 


SUMMER SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to 
e and profit 
during the vacation period will 
find a maximum of recreational 
fecilities and an extensive pro- 
fessional curriculum at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
The staff of resident and visit- 
ing faculty members includes 
nationally known authorities in 
academic & professional fields. 
Bulletin of complete informa- 
tion on request. 3551 University 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 

JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 








d , JULY 27 TO AUGUST 30 
University of Pittsburgh ' 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
1935 


A wide choice of courses will be available for teachers who are preparing for permanent certificates, 
or who desire to have additional subjects added to secondary certificates. 


Splendid dormitories, a beautiful campus, a large water area, and a moderate climate make Grove 
City College a de lightful place in which to spend six weeks. 


Term Begins June 24 Term Ends August 2 
Weir C. Ketier, President 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE, GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








SUMMER; SCHOOL 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education, Psychology, Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts, Social, Natural, and Physical Sciences. Modified require- 
ments and improved offering for the Master’s degree. Fees reduced for 
JUNE 24 TO students carrying full rosters. Post-session in Education if registration 


AUGUST 6 warrants. 


Catalogue on Request: Address the Director, Box 59, Bennett Hall 
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SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


July 8th to 
BURLINGTON i ean 


Courses affording supe- 

rior opportunity for self- 

| improvement, for teach- 

| ers desiring certification 

‘ credit, graduate students 

| and undergraduates. City 

/ conveniences and unsur- 

; passed recreational ad- 

~“onJa ke vantages. Lake Cham- 

CHAMPLAIN plain, Green Mountain 

and Adirondack excur- 

sions, trips to Montreal and Quebec, 

under University direction. Enrollment 
limited to one thousand. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 


Burlington Vermont 








MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 


LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS 


Seven weeks in the most 
beautiful section of the 
Green Mountains. 


The unique system 
of segregation char- 
acteristic of Middle- 
bury College Summer 
Schools, affords an 
exceptional opportun- 
ity for conversational 
practice in the native 
language. Close per- 
sonal contact between 
native staffs and stu- 
dents insures indi- 
vidual attention. 
Courses carry credit 
for the degrees of 
Master of Arts. or 
Doctor of Modern 
Languages. 

DIRECTORS 

ENGLISH—Dr. Robert M. Gay, Simmons College 

FRENCH—Dr. Andre Morize, Harvard University 

GERMAN—Dr. Ernst Feise, Johns Hopkins University 

ITALIAN—Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley College 

SPANISH—Dr. J. A. Centeno, Middlebury College 


Write for Bulletins giving complete information. 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


Srx AND E1GHT WEEKS’ COURSES 
From June 10 and 21 to Aug. 2 
for 
TEACHERS and SUPERVISORS 


Public School Music . . . Drama... 
Fine and Applied Arts . .. Architec- 
ture . . . Industrial Arts, including 
Printing. 

@ 


Summer study at Carnegie, in the 
colorful Steel City . . . for the Master's 
degree . . . for self-improvement, ma- 
terially and culturally. Comprehensive 
eraduate and undergraduate courses ... 
State-approved. Splendid studio, shop 
and laboratory facilities . . . broaden- 
ing educational trips and inspection 
visits. The cultural advantages of the 
world-famous Carnegie Museum and 
Library . . . recreational facilities of 
campus and city . . . summer sports 
° fine parks and beautiful subur- 
ban drives. 


For catalog, address Box G, Summer 
Session—Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A good summer session combines 
at least three factors: (1) good 
courses of study under competent 
direction; (2) comfortable living ac- 
commodations with pleasant social 
life on the campus; (3) a setting of 
mountains, valleys, and streams that 


provide natural recreation. These 
features may be had at very reason- 
able rates at the Juniata College 
Summer Session, Huntingdon, Pa. 


HOME STUDY 


For Elementary Teachers 


Write to Correspondence Study 
Division, School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 


LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential 

















Summer School (co-educa- 
tional). June 27—Aug.1. Only French 
spoken. Fee $150, Board and Tuition. 
Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced. 
Write for circular to Secretary, Resi- 
dential French Summer School. B 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
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an attractive combination of 
work and play 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


July 8 to August 16, 1935 
Undergraduate and Graduate Work 


Academic and Professional Courses for Teach- 
ers, Principals, and Superintendents. Demon- 
stration School. Practice Teaching. 


Campus Golf Course, Reasonable Rates 

Other Attractive Recreational Facilities 

For catalog and special bulletins, 
Write to 


F. G. Davis, 
Director of Summer School, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 





| SUMMER SCHOOL 
| June 24 to August 3 


Technical and Professional Courses 
leading to Certificates and Degrees. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Special and Graduate courses in Home 
Economics, Institutional Administra- 
tion, Nutrition and Teacher 
Training. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Courses for Commerical Teachers and 
undergraduates in Business and 
Secretarial studies. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


A course for School Librarians and 
Teachers in charge of School 
Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
hiladelphia 














CONTI NENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
forsummer students. Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 





COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intermission makes this possible 


N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 











Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 

DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. P) 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 

Summer Recreation Bulletin 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology ——— 
Graduate School Bulletin 


NAME 





Street and No 





City and State 
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Send now for Catalog of 
Summer Session Courses 


at TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Time is growing short if you have not: 
as yet arranged for your Summer Stud- 
ies. Send today for our complete cata- 
log ... also a new booklet which de- . oH a i 
scribes fully both the educational and “S= e "RE sapien = 
recreational interests to be enjoyed ‘eee wee = = 

through a summer course at Temple 
University. Classes open July 1—close 
August 10. 


Pres 


Art, 
Coun 
Dist 
Grad 
Hig! 
Kink 
Please send me a copy of your complete Summer Session Catalog 
for 1935, also any information you may have. Mail this coupon to Office of H. ° 
the Registrar, Dept. P, Broad 
Name St., and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address 











|<] 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Inter-Session, June 11—June 28 (Intensive courses June 17 and June 24) 
Mair Session, July 1—Aug. 9 
Post-Session, Aug. 12—Aug. 30 (Intensive courses, Aug. 19 and Aug. 26) 


Intensive study plus real vacation recreation in the heart of 
the Alleghenies—this is a Penn State summer. Attractive 
variety of courses, congenial, stimulating people, excellent accom- 
modations, sports, social activities. 


Tuition, board, room surprisingly low. 


Credits in all sessions applicable toward degree. Program of 
400 courses especially planned to meet the needs of teachers with 
college degrees, graduate students seeking credit toward advanced 
degrees, teachers (not college graduates) seeking credit toward de- 
grees. Outstanding faculty. Inter and Post sessions permit fur- 
ther professional and cultural advancement. 


For catalog, address; DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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ATWOOD THOMAS 


GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


Tests and exercises in rich variety, all directed to the end of making 
the pupil think, with a minimum of writing. To assure individual pupils 
sufficient attention. To assure thorough grasp of essential facts and 
relationships. A workbook for each book, each $0.24, subject to dis- 


count. 
NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES 


A third-grade geography with delightful, informal stories that help 
children to understand the important geographic lesson of interdepen- 
dence. Check exercises test comprehension. Many attractive illustra- 
tions. $0.76, subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


MORE THAN 12,400 PLACES NOW USE ATWOOD THOMAS 
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TWO RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Of Special Interest to Pennsylvania Educators 





A Learning Guide in General Science 
By Boyer, Clark, Gordon, Shilling 


A students’ learning guide, the subject content of which par- 
allels closely the new Pennsylvania Course of Study. Pretest, 
laboratory guide, problems and questions, end tests—Unit plan. 


My Word Book 


By Breed and Seale 
Providing under one cover: 


Complete word lists, teaching materials, practice materials, 
testing materials 


Available in both consumable and hard-bound forms. 


Write the publishers for detailed information. 


| | 76 Ninth Avenue LYONS ‘ & CARNAHAN Nee Sak 0. Y. 
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